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INreRIOK OF FANEUIL HALL TWENTY-FIVE YkEAKo Aud, 


From a drawing by W. H. Bartlett. 


We are now among the Centennials of _ 
the Revolution—the one hundredth anni- 
versaries of the stirring events which pre- 
ceded the struggle of the Americans, in 
warfare with arms for national independ- 
ence. For ten years or more they had 
sought redress of grievances imposed by the 
parent government, through petitions and 


remonstrances addressed to the King. ard 
by bloodless conflicts with the ministry 
and their agents. The colonists had 
compelled a large portion of the British 
people at home to be their friends, by the 
justice of their complaints, the modera- 
tion of their measures and the operations 
of trade. The Americans were valuable 
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customers for the English merchants and 
manufacturers, and by the loss of their 
trade when, as a compulsory measure, 
they entered into agreements not to import 
certain articles of consumption from Great 
Britain, British interests were ruinously 
touched. 4 

Among other proscribed articles was 
tea. The East India Company, who had 
the monopoly of the tea trade, felt this 
measure very severely, and requested the 
Government to take off the small duty of 
three pence a pound on tea, to which the 
Americans objected not because of the 
paltry amount, but as a violation of a sa- 
cred principle. Already seventeen mil- 
lion pounds of tea had accumulated in the 
ware-houses of the Company in London. 
They offered to paygto the government an 
exportation tariff of six-pence, if it would 
take off the impost duty of three pence. 
The stupid ministry, unwilling to so relin- 
quish a show of the right of parliament 
to tax the colonies, refused. They re- 
tained the duty but gave the company 
leave to send tea to America free of any 
export duty, so favoring a commercial 
monopoly and doing violence to justice in 
the treatment of loyal subjects of the 
nation. The Americans resolved that no 
tea should be landed on their shores, and 
they took measures to prevent the landing 
of any, when they heard that tea-ships 
were crossing the Atlantic Ocean. 

The excitement in Boston was intense. 
In November, 1773, a hand-bill, of which 
the following is a copy, was posted about 
the city: 

“ To THE FREEMEN OF THIS AND THE NEIGH- 
BORING TOWNS. 


“ Gentlemen—You are desired to meet at the 
Liberty Tree, this day at twelve o’clock at noon, 
then and there to hear the persons to whom the 7ea 
shipped by the East India Company is consigned, 
make a public resignation of their offices or con- 
signees, upon oath; and also swear that they will 
reship any teas that may be consigned to them by 
the said company by the first vessel sailing to Lon- 
don.” 


Already meetings had been held at 
Faneuil Hall, the ‘‘ Cradle of Liberty,”’ at 
which committees had been appointed to 
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oppose the measures of government. These 
committees had been insulted, and now 
another hand-bill, extensively circulated, 
threatened every citizen who might repeat 
the insults with public exposure. The 
meeting pursuant to the above call, was 
held, at which John Hancock. presided. 
The answer of the consignees was equivo- 
cal, and was voted, by the meeting, to be 
unsatisfactory. At another meeting they 
answered ; ‘‘It is out of our power to 
comply with the request of the town.’’ 
So ‘*the town’’ took the matter into their 
own hands, and when the tea ships arrived, 
the following hand-bill was posted : 


“ Friends! Brethren! Countrymen! That worst 
of plagues, the detested TEA shipped for this port 
by the East India Company is now arrived in the 
Harbor ; the hour of Destruction, or manly oppo- 
sition to the Machinations of Tyranny, stares you in 
the Face ; every Friend to his Country, to himself 
and posterity is now called upon to meet at Faneuil 
Hall at nine o’clock Thursday, (at which time the 
bells will ring) to make united and successful resist- 
ance to this last, worst and most destructive mea- 
sure of administration.” 


The meeting was held. The crowd 
overflowed Faneuil Hall, and they ad- 
journed to the old South meeting house, 
where it was resolved that ‘‘ the tea shall 
not be landed ; that no duty shall be paid ; 
and that it shall be sent back in the same 
bottom.’’ The ship was the Dartmouth, 
Captain Hall. The meeting ordered the 
ship to be moored at Griffin’s wharf, and 
guarded. The whole matter was then put 
in charge of the Boston Committee of 
Correspondence, and for a fortnight after- 
ward, the excitement continually grew in 
intensity. 

On the 16th of December, 1773, a hun- 
dred years ago this month, the Old South 
Church overflowed with an immense gath- 
ering of people of Boston and the sur- 
rounding country. Samuel Philip Savage, 
of Weston, presided. The youthful Jo- 
siah Quincy was the chief speaker. His 
eloquence so fired the hearts of his listen- 
ers, that they could barely be constrained 
from rushing to the wharves and destroy- 
ing the Dartmouth and her cargo. When 
he ceased speaking, at about three o’clock 
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in the afternoon, the question ‘‘ Will you 
abide by your former resolutions with re- 
spect to not suffering the tea to be landed ? 
was put, and answered affirmatively by a 
loud shout from the multitude. The assem- 
blage then waited for the return of a 
messenger who had been sent to the 
Governor, for a permit to have the vessel 
leave the harbor. It was denied. 

The meeting -was greatly excited. As 
twilight was approaching a call was made 
for candles. At that moment, a person 
disguised as a Mohawk Indian, raised the 
war whoop in the gallery of the Old South, 
Church, which was answered from without. 
There seemed to be a preconcerted move- 
ment. Another voice in the gallery 
shouted :—‘‘ Boston Harbor a Tea pot to- 
night! Hurrah for Griffin's Wharf! 
The meeting instantly adjourned, and the 
people crowded into the street. Several 
persons disguised as Mohawks! were seen 
making their way rapidly toward Griffin’s 
wharf, and in that direction the populace 
pressed. 

At the wharf there was evidently con- 
cert of action, the result of previous 
arrangements. Fifteen or twenty persons 
disguised as Indians, and about forty 
others, went on board the Dartmouth and 
two other vessels that had just arrived with 
cargoes of tea. The number of sixty men 
soon swelled to one hundred and forty. 
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The hatches of the vessels were opened, 
and in the space of two hours, three hun- 
dred and forty-two chests of tea were-cast 
into the waters. Boston harbor was indeed, 
a great ‘‘tea pot’’ that night—a clear 
moonlit evening. A British squadron 
lay within a quarter of a mile of the rio- 
tors’ proceedings, and British troops were 
witnesses of them, yet neither arm of the 
service offered to interfere. 

When the work was finished—when the 
great Tea-party’ had accomplished its 
purpose—the disguised men and others 
marched quietly into the town, dispersed 
to their homes, and Boston was never more 
tranquil than on that brilliant December 
night. 

The last survivor of the men who per- 
formed the destructive act, was David 
Kinnisson, who died in Chicago, in 1851, 
at the age of 115 years, a native of old 
Kingston, in Maine, where he was born on 
the 17th of November, 1736. His grand- 
father lived 112 years, and his father died 
at the age of 103 years, and nine months. 
David had married four times, and had 
twenty-two children. He learned to read 
after he was sixty years of age, and to 
write his name. His portrait taken when 
he was one hundred and eleven years of 
age, may be seen in Lossing’s ‘ Field 
Book of the Revolution.’’ 





LAST SURVIVORS OF THE PENSIONED SOLDIERS OF THE 
REVOLUTION. 


The RecorD is indebted to the courtesy of the 
Commissioner of Pensions, at Washington City, 
for the following brief sketch of twenty-five of 
the last survivors of soldiers of the Revolution 
who were pensioned : 


WiLiiaAM WILLIAMs.—Died in Connec- 
ticut, April 12, 1862, aged 101 years—Born 
in, and enlisted from Fairfield, Conn., in 





1 In the reign of Queen Anne, Colonel Peter 
Schuyler took some Mohawk Chiefs to England. 
They created a great sensation, and it became fash- 
ionable for wild young men, going out on a carou- 
sal, tu disguise themselves as Mohawks. In time 


1779—was present at the burning of Fair- 
field and Nurwalk—Employed principally 
as a minute man, and on coast-guard duty, 
watching and arresting tories. 

Wituiam Coccin, of Gordon county, 
Georgia, was alive early in 1861, then 106 
years of age—Born in Barnwell District, 
S. C., and enlisted from Camden District, 





the general name of “ Mohawks” was given to 
rowdies, and when they were spoken of, they were 
called “* Mohawks,’ of which name they were 
proud. Hence the rioters who destroyed the tea, 
being disguised as Indians, were called Mohawks. 
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in 1781, into General Sumter's brigade— 
Was present at the.siege of Fort Ninety- 
Six, and in various expeditions to Orange- 
burgh, Four Holes, Wateree, Congaree, 
and in the battle of Rocky Mount. 

Joun Saxton, of Fayette and Blackford 
counties, Indiana, probably died in the 
latter part of 1862, aged 1o1 years—Born 
in the city of New York, he had resided in 
Westchester, Dutchess and Putnam coun- 
ties, and removed in 1826 to Wheeler, in 
Steuben county, all in the State of New 
York—Entered the service at Scrub Oak, 
in Westchester county, and rendered serv- 
ice as a gyard, and scouting in that county, 
and with the French army while in that 
vicinity. Removed to Indiana in 1839. 

E.ijaH Denny, of Rockcastle county, 
Ky., died April 24, 1863, at the age of ror 
years. Volunteered in Wilkes county, N. 
C., in 1779, and was present at the siege 
of, and became, on the surrender of Char- 
leston, S. C., a prisoner of war, but was 
paroled. Removed to Kentucky about 
1802. 

AmaziAH Goopwin, of York county, 
Maine, is presumed to have died in the 
latter part of 1863, when he would have 
been nearly 105 years old—Born in Som- 
ersworth, N. H., where he volunteered in 
1776-7, and was engaged in various sei vices 
at Portsmouth, N. H., at West Point and 
Stoney Point, N. Y.—Was at the latter 
place, at the time, or immediately after 
the treason of General Arnold. 

Wittiam Hutcuincs, of Penobscot, 
Hancock county, Maine, died May 3, 1866, 
aged 102 years. Enlisted at New Castle 
in 1780-1, and stationed at Cox’s Head, 
near the mouth of the Kennebec river, .to 
perform coast guard duty. At the anniver- 
sary of the National Independence on the 
4th of July, 1865, he actively united with 
the citizens of Bangor and vicinity in the 
celebration of the day. (See the Bangor 
newspapers of that date for an interesting 
account of the same, and a biography of 
this patriot. ) 

Rurus Farnuam, of Hanover, Ply- 
mouth county, Mass., died Sept. 24, 1863, 
aged over 97 years. Born in Hampton, 


Conn., he entered the service as a waiter 


in 1776—his brother Zedediah being a 
member of the same company. His ac- 
tivity and intelligence induced his appoint- 
ment at the age of 13 years as powder 
monkey on board the frigate Providence— 
his father being a Lieutenant of Marines 
on board the same vessel. In this cruise, 
ten sail of the Jamaica fleet, were captured 
off the Newfoundland banks. 

At one time he resided at Killingly, 
Conn., and subsequently removed to Provi- 
dence, R. I., where he remained ten years, 
and most of the time the next door neigh- 
bor to the Hon. Tristram Burgess. From 
there, he removed to Boston, retaining 
his residence in that city for forty years. 

ALEXANDER MARONEY, of the State of 
New York, was alive in the early part of 
1865—no record of his age—was enlisted 
when very young by his father at Lake 
George, as a drummer. Has resided in 
Homer, Courtlandt county, and in Yates, 
Orleans county. A later residence was in 
Monroe county. 

James Barua, of Green county, Mis- 
souri, died January 8, 1865, aged 103 
years—Enlisted as a substitute from South 
Hampton county, Va., and present at the 
siege ‘of Yorktown, Va., which was fol- 
lowed by the surrender of the army of 
Lord Cornwallis. Three years after the 
war, he removed to North Carolina, and 
in 1813, to Logan, then to Calloway, and 
to Twiggs counties, all in Kentucky ; and 
in 1846 to Missouri. 

JoHN PETTINGELL, of Henderson, Jeffer- 
son county, N. Y., died April 23, 1864, 
aged over 97 years. Entered ‘the service 
in Windhain county, Conn., in 1780; was 
engaged in coast guard duty, and erecting 
forts at New London, Standford, Conn., 
at Horse Neck, Thog’s Neck, and White 
Plains, in New York. Resided after the 
war in Norwich, Conn., Wetherfield, Vt., 
Rome, Adams, and Ellisburgh, N. Y. 

BENJAMIN MILLER, of Laurens, Otsego 
county, N. Y., died Sept. 24, 1863, aged 
over gg years—Born in Springfield, Mass., 
removed to Brimfield, Mass., 1770-1, and 
to Lawrence, N. Y., about 1800. Enlisting 
from Brimfield in 1779, he was. stationed 
at the Arsenal in Springfield, Mass., in 
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‘Albany and West Point, N. Y.; at the 
latter place while General Arnold was in 
command (1780), then detailed to King’s 
Ferry, just prior to the treason of Arnold. 
When the British ship Vudture passed up 
the Hudson river, he, with others, was 
ordered with a field piece and two howit- 
zers to Teller’s Point, to attack said vessel. 
In the course of two hours she was towed 
out of gunshot. : 

NicuoLtas G. VEDDER, of Glenville, 
Schenectady county, N. Y., died some 
time in 1862, then over roo years of age 
—Born in Schenectady, and enrolled in, 
1777-8, was employed in patrolling that 
region of the country, guarding prisoners, 
in garrison duties at Fort Paris in Stone 
Arabia, and at Fort Plank ; also in watch- 
ing and arresting tories. Was in the party 
detailed to oppose Brandt, when Canajoha- 
rie, N. Y., was destroyed, and when Major 
Ross and Walter Butler, made their attack 
on Johnstown. Also detailed with others, 
including a party of Oneida Indians to 
capture Joseph Bettys, a celebrated spy. 
Was in the skirmish at Beaver Dam when 
a party of tories, with their baggage, were 
captured. 

DanteEt. WaLpo, of Onondaga, N. Y., 
died July 30, 1864, aged 102 years. Born 
in Windham, Conn. ; he entered the serv- 
ice from that place in 1779—Was em- 
ployed in erecting a fort in New London, 
which the soldiers significantly called 
‘* Fort Nonsense ’’—subsequently marched 
to Horse Neck, Conn., where engaged in 
guard and scouting duties. While on guard 
at the quarters of Colo Wells, was with 
him and twenty others, captured by the 
‘* Cow Boys’”’ and confined, Dec. 29, 1779 
in the noterious Sugar House in New York 
City. For over sixty years was a regular 
Presbyterian clergyman, and resided some 
time in Suffield, Conn., thence removed in 
1835 to Wayne county, N. Y. Was elect- 
ed February 21, 1856, chaplain to the 
House of Representatives, immediately 
after the close of the protracted contest for 
Speaker, which resulted in the election of 
N. P. Banks. While at the Capitol of the 
nation, he occasionally officiated in the 


\ 


churches of the city, being then over 93 
years old. 

SaMuEL Downinc, of Edingburgh, 
Saratoga county, N. Y., died February 18, 
1865, over 99 yearsof age. Enlisted in the 
Continental line from Hailstone, N. H., 
in 1780, and was discharged at Newburgh, 
in 1783. 

LEMUEL Cook, of Clarendon, Orleans 
county, New York, died May 20, 1866, 
aged 104 years—Enlisted at Hatfield, 
Mass., as a light dragoon, during the war 
in Col. Shelton’s regiment, receiving a 
discharge signed by Gen. Washington, 
dated June 12, 1783. In 1818-9, was 
living in Bergen, Genesee county, N. Y. 
—[See sketch in the RecorpD for August, 
1873.] He was one of the few survivors, 
whose pension was increased by a special 
act of Congress, April 1, 1864, by the sum 
of $100 per annum, and then by the act 
of February 27, 1865, he was one of five 
named therein, viz: Samuel Downing, 
William Hutchings, Alexander Maroney, 
and James Barham, who received a further 
addition of $300 per annum. [There was 
another Lemuel. Cook who lived for 37 
years, in Niagara county, N. Y., and in 
1829, was in Lewiston. ] 

DaniEL F. BAKEMAN, of Freedom, Cat- 
taraugus county, N. Y., died April 5, 1869, 
at the age of 109. In his petition to Con- 
gress for a pension, he claimed to have 
rendered four years’ service during the 
latter part of the war, and to have enlisted 
into the militia under Captain Van Amum 
of Col. Willett’s regiment. 

GEORGE RoBERTS, of Buncombe county, 
N. C., died January 1, 1864, aged 106 
years. Enlisted from Wilkes county, N. 
C., in 1777, and was stationed at Old 
Store and Hanging Rock; at the latter 
place occurred a conflict with tories and 
the British, and another while he was at 
Charlotte. He rendered services on the 
Catawba river, and at Charleston, S. -C., 
and was in the battles at 96, and Guilford. 
Prior to 1830, he resided in Iredell county. 

Joun Brooks, of Robeson county, N. 
C., was alive in the early part of 1861, and 
would be then 103 yearsold. Was drafted 
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from that part of Bladen county, which is 
now Robeson county, and was in expedi- 
tions to Wilmington, Charleston, and in 
the battles of Bettie’s Bridge and Camden, 
when he was taken, and kept a prisoner 
until the close of the war. 

Moszs Jones, of Orange county, N. C., 
was alive. in the early part of 1861, then 
99 years of age. Born in and enlisted 
from Granville county in 1780, was pres- 
ent at the siege of Yorktown, which was 
followed by the surrender of the army 
under Lord Cornwallis. 

Joun Gray, of Brookfield, Noble connty, 
Ohio, died March 28, 1869, aged tos 
years. Born in, and entered the service 
from Fairfax county, Virginia, in 1781 ; 
he marched to Fredericksburgh, Williams- 
burgh and Richmond, where he was dis- 
charged after three months’ service—He 
entered in June of the same year, and 
discharged in October without leaving 
Fairfax county. Removed to Ohio in 1795, 
and haslived in Noble county since 1829. 

JARAD FARRAND, of Cuyahoga county, 
Ohio, died, probably, early in 1862, at 
the age uf 102. Born in Norwich, Conn., 
he subsequently resided in Essex, Chitten- 
den county, Vermont. Entering the serv- 
ice at Bennington in 1777, in Warner’s 
regiment of Green Mountain Boys, was 
engaged in erecting forts, scouting, guard- 
ing the frontier, watching tories and In- 
dians. Was in the battle of Bennington, 
August 16, 1777. Removed to Cuyahoga 
county, Ohio, in 1834. 

Jonas Gates, of Tunbridge,. Orange 
county, Vermont, died January 14, 1864, 
aged 102 years. Born in, and enlisted 
from Barré, Mass., in 1781. Wasstationed 
at West Point. N. Y. Hasalso resided in 
the towns of Chelsea and Randolph, Ver- 
mont. 

Peter BasHaw, of White’s Creek, Dav- 
idson county, Tenn. in 1809. Enlisted in 
1780, marched to Hillsboro, N. C., join- 
ing the army under General Morgan. Ac- 
companied the prisoners taken at the 
battle of Cowpens to Charlotte, N. C.— 
Joined the army at Richmond, Va., under 
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Gen. La Fayette, and, soon afterwards, the 
army under General Washington for the 
siege of Yorktown, which place surrend- 
ered with the forces under Lord Cornwal- 
lis. Detailed with others to guard the 
prisoners sent to Winchester, Virginia. 

MartTHeEw Leavy, of Martinsville, Henry 
county, Virginia, was alive early in 1861, 
then 98 years of age. Born in, and en- 
listed from Amelia county, in 1780, he 
was stationed on the James river, at 
Chucketuck Mills, Sleepy Hole Ferry, 
Suffold, Pitch Landing, &c. Removed in 
1787 to Pittsylvania county, Virginia. 

NATHANIEL AMES, of Dane county, 
Wisconsin, died August 27, 1863, aged 
102 years. Born in Scituate, R. I., he en- 
tered the service at Fort Griswold, Conn., 
under Ledyard, and again in 1777 at Ston- 
ington. -When at West Point, N. Y. and 
Morristown, N. J. was employed in scout- 
ing parties, and was at Orangetown, when 
Major André was hung. Has resided in 
Waterford and Cceymans, N. Y., and in 
1832 removed to or was living in Steuben, 
Oneida county, N. Y., and was a minister 
of the gospel. In 1844, went to Racine 
county, Wisconsin, to live with his chil- 
dren. 

The oldest marriage of a pensioner ; 
longest surviving, and remaining a widow 
of a revolutionary soldier, was, probably, 
Amy Spaulding, of Sullivan county, N. 
H., who died in 1859 or early in 1860. 
She was the widow of, and married to 
Ebenezer Spaulding, January 16, 1777; he 
being an inhabitant of Camden, now 
Washington, and she of Lempster, both in 
New Hampshire. Spaulding enlisted, and 
left his residence for Cambridge, Mass., 
on the rgth or 2oth of April, 1775, and 
was present in the battle of Bunker Hill, 
in the following June. His subsequent 
service was in response to the urgent call 
for men to oppose the progress of the army 
under General Burgoyne, and as he did 
not return home until after his surrender, 
may have been an active participator in 
that engagement and victory over these in- 
vaders. 
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THE CAPTORS OF MAJOR ANDRE. 


It is known to the readers of Ameri- 
can history that the three young men who 
captured Major André, near Tarrytown, 
were rewarded by the National Govern- 
ment by the presentation to each, of a 
silver medal, and an annual pension for 
life, of $200 a year. The Continental 
Congress was stimulated to make that 
award by the facts of the case, and the 
following sentence in a letter written by 
Washington, to the President of that body :- 
‘Their conduct merits our warmest es- 
teem; and J beg leave to add that I think 
the public would do well to allow them a 
gratuity. They have prevented, in all pro- 
bability, our suffering one of the severest 
strokes that could have been meditated 
against us.’’ The medal is of eliptical 
form. On one side isa shield, over which, 
on a ribbon is the word FIDELITY; on the 
other side is a wreath, and the words 
Vincit aMoR Patria—‘‘ the love of our 
country conquers.”’ 

These three young men were John 
Paulding, Isaac Van Wart or Wert and 
David Williams. The first was then 
twenty-two years of age; the second was 
twenty, and the third was twenty-six. 
They were all young farmers of West 
Chester county, and were then in the 
militia service as volunteers. The testi- 
mony of these young men before the court 
of inquiry, concerning the circumstances 
of the capture of André, perfectly agreed 
in essential matters. They were out 
watching for cattle drivers, to prevent 
their taking any to the enemy in New 
York, and to arrest any suspicious persons 
who might be passing in the vicinity of 
Tarrytown. There were at first, seven in 
the party; the other four had gone to 
watch another part of the road. 

In 1817, Mr. Paulding asked Congress 
to increase the amount of his annuity. 
Colonel Benjamin Tallmadge was then a 
delegate in Congress, from Connecticut. 
He had been an active officer of dragoons 
in the Continental army, and at the time 
of the arrest of Major André, he belonged 
to Colonel Sheldon’s corps of Light 


Horsemen. He had charge of André, and 
commanded the escort that took the spy 
to West Point, and thence to Washing- 
ton’s headquarters at Tappan. 

Tallmadge and André were nearly of 
the same age, the former being twenty- 
six and the latter twenty-nine years old. 
He became much interested in his _pris- 
oner, who communicated with him freely. 
and who gave Major Tallmadge most un- 
favorable impressions concerning the 
character of his captors; impressions which 
were never effaced. When, therefore, the 
petition of Paulding came before Con- 
gress, Tallmadge vehemently opposed the 
granting of the prayer, alleging that the 
petitioners and his companions had been 
more than compensated for the read patriot- 
zsm which they exercised on the occasion 
of making Major André a prisoner. The 
Major’s statements impressed Tallmadge 
with the belief that the plunder of a well 
dressed traveller was their first incentive 
to arrest him, and that, could they have 
been certified of their prisoner’s ability to 
perform his promises of large reward, 
which, they alleged, he made, if they 
would allow him to proceed, they would 
not have detained him. André solemnly 
asserted, Tallmadge said, that they first 
ripped up the housings of his saddle and 
the cape of his surtout, in search of money, 
but finding none, one of the party said: 
‘* He may have it [money] in his boots.’’ 
They ordered him to take them off, and 
the discovery of the papers concealed in 
them gave them the first hint that he 
might be aspy. Major André further told 
Major Tallmadge that it was his opinion 
that if he could have offeréd them a small 
sum in specie, they would have let him 
pass ; he had only a small amount in Con- 
tinental bills, which had been given him 
by Mr. Smith, at whose house he and 
Arnold had held a conference. 

With such impressions Tallmadge op- 
posed the granting of the prayer of Pauld- 
ing’s petition, and gave the statements of 
André as the reasons for his opposition. 
His ‘course in this matter created much ex 
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citement, and the friends of the captors 
were naturally very indignant. He was 
abused in the newspapers, and a Vindica- 
tion of the Captors of Major André was 
published in New York, in 1817. These 


things aroused Tallmadge to a sense of 
the necessity of making a defence of him- 
self, and he wrote to many survivors of 
the war, who he believed were acquainted 
with the captors and of the circumstances 





LIKENESS OF JOHN PAULDING, 


of the arrest, asking for their written 
opinions. Of this correspondence, three 
letters are preserved in the collection of a 
gentleman who has furnished copies of 
them for publication in the Recorp. 
They are here published in the order of 
their dates, merely as historical curiosities, 
The first was written by Col. Tallmadge 
from the seat of government to an un- 
known person ; the second, by him, from 
his home, to Samuel Bowman, and the 
third is from a correspondent, and is 
alluded to in the second letter. The fol- 
lowing is the correspondence : 


Washington, Feb. 27, 1817. 

Sir: 

In the ‘‘Gleaner’’ of the 21st instant, 
which I have this day received, I noticed 
a paragraph relative to the capture of 
Major André, corroborated by a statement 
from an officer of the Massachusetts line. 
As the bare name of a revolutionary officer 
carries with it a title to my particular re- 
gard, I feel desirous to know the person 
who recollects scenes in which we were 
engaged, as correctly as you appear to do. 
Will you permit a Brother soldier, to ask 
of you the favor to state your recollections 
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of any circumstances relating to the cap- 
ture, detention and execution of Major 
André, together with the prevailing im- 
pression at that time, respecting the char- 
acter, motives and conduct of his captors 
in bringing him up to our lines, &c., &c. 
It is not my present intention to make any 
publication to rebut the slanderous re- 
marks in which some newspaper editors 
have indulged on the occasion; but I am 
very happy to find, whenever I have heard 
any remarks from officers of the Revolu- 
tion, who were with the army at the time 
of André’s capture, and Arnold’s defec- 
tion, that their impressions are similar to 
my own. I have this day received a letter 
from a highly meritorious officer of the 
Revolution, who was a prisoner with the 
enemy, when Major André was taken. 
Being wounded, as we supposed mortally, 
I left him at Kingstract, in West Chester 
County, when he was soon paroled by the 
enemy. While there, between the lines, 
he says he frequently saw the thieves (who 
were called Cow-boys and Skinners) from 
above and below, meet on the most 
friendly terms, and afterwards separate, 
and when at a proper distance pretend to 
fire at each other. He further remarks 
that when he was sufficiently recovered, 
he surrendered himself to Col. Delancey, 
who commanded the nearest British post. 
While there, he remarks, he was informed 
by an officer with whom he was well ac- 
quainted, that the captors of Major André, 
with others, carried on a clandestine in- 
tercourse with the enemy. ‘That they, 
with two others, had made an agreement 
with an agent of Col. Delancey, to procure 
a favorite horse for the Colonel, then back 
in the country, for which they were to re- 
ceive two hundred guineas. He farther 
added that their only object in going to 
the place where they apprehended André, 
was to meet Col. Delancey’s agent, to close 
the contract about the horse, &c. I hope 
you will excuse the liberty I am thus 
taking, and if leisure will permit, that you 
will favor me with a line, enclosing a cer- 
tificate of the facts by you recollected, re- 
lative to the subject above mentioned. As 
I expect to set out for home next week, 
please to direct to me at Litchfield, Conn., 
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unless your letter can reach New York by 
the middle of March, where I should be 
glad to receive it. 


_ Lam, sir, very respectfully, 
your most obedient servant, 
BENJAMIN TALLMADGE. 


Litchfield, April 17, 1817. 
Deas Sir: 


I feel very much obliged by your com- 
munication of thé 29th ult., the manner 
as well as the substance of which renews 
my recollection of the scenes which took 
place in our revolutionary struggle, and 
serves greatly to endear tomy heart the 
few remaining fellow soldiers of that event- 
ful era. The statement which you have 
given, sofar ascomes within my knowledge, 
I know to be true, and all of it was matter 
of public notoriety. Indeed there were 
few events of the war which made so deep 
an.impression on my mind as the capture, 
detention and execution of Major André ; 
whom tho’. an enemy in arms, I loved 
like a brother. Indeed, his whole deport- 
ment, after he declared who he was, indi- 
cated the polite gentleman, the man of 
honour and the scholar, to a degree almost 
unequalled by anything I had ever before 
witnessed. I can most heartily accord in 
your opinion of Major André’s sincerity 
and regard for truth. In fact life seemed 
not, in his opinion, to be worth preserv- 
ing by the sacrifice of honour, sincerity 
and truth. When the occasion lately pre- 
sented, which gave rise to so many stric- 
tures and editorial abuse, nothing but a 
sense of duty compelled me to make the 
statement which I did in the House of 
Representatives, and altho’ I well knew 
many facts which would have placed the 
captors of André in a vefy unpleasant 
light, yet my sincere wish was not to de- 
tract from the estimation in which that 
deed was held by the public, but to pre- 
vent the Legislature from being imposed 
on. I thank Heaven that my patriotism 
is not of so pliant a make as to surrender 
the interest of my country to party clam- 
our; neither thro’ fear or by flattery to 
refrain from doing that which I conceive 
to be my duty. Since I returned home from 
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the seat of government, I have -received 
several letters from brother officers, all of 
whom agree in the same facts and opinion 
relative to the captors of Major André. 
One of those letters I propose to copy for 
your amusement. Before I close this let- 
ter, permit me, thro’ you to return my 
thanks to the Editor of the ‘‘ Gieaner,’’ 
whose honorable and independent mind 
has induced him to espouse and defend 
the cause of truth in so able a manner. 
His remarks headed THe Caprors oF 
ANDRE, in the ‘‘Gleaner,’’ of the 21st 
ulto., appears to have repeated certain as- 
sertions from the testimony of the party 
themselves. 

I pray you to accept the best wishes of 
one who is proud that he may rank him- 
self among the officers of the Revolution, 
and believe me to be, with great respect, 

Your friend and most 
obedient servant, 
BENJAMIN TALLMADGE. 


Annapolis, March 4, 1817. 
Dear Sir: 


I had once the honour of your acquaint- 
ance. I have latelyseen and have now be- 
fore me a certificate signed by 17 persons 
in favor of the character of Isaac Van 
Vert, one of the 3 who captured Major 
André. Van Vert is the son of Martinus 
Van Vert, and was born near Tarry Town, 
in the State of New York, as were Pauld- 
ing and Williams, myself also, and went 
to school with Paulding and Van Vert 
many days; Williams never had any edu- 
cation. I had the honour of wearing a 
commission from the 3d day of March, in 
the year 1776, until the army was dis- 
banded in New York, I believe in ’83, and 
I was in service mostly on the lines be- 
tween Kingsbridge and Croton River, in 
the State of New York, and was well ac- 
quainted, and had an opportunity to be 
well acquainted with the actions and 
character of the three persons who took 
André. Whatever may be their character 
now, I know there was never three greater 
villains than them three were in the time 
of the Revolutionary war; Isaac Van Vert, 
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John Paulding and David Willams, and I 
do know that they were Horse and Cow 
stealers, and I have been in pursuit of 
them, many times by orders, and nothing 
but stopping André could have obtained 
their pardon, if my oath on the occasion 
would do any good, or be of any service 
to substantiate anything that you have ad- 
vanced against them, you will please to 
let me know and it shall be forwarded to 
you by mail. I now reside in this city. 
I can point out several acts of theirs that 
at this time would either hang or send 
to the Penitentary, but they were fortu- 
nate ia the affair, and government gave 
Van Vert a good farm, one belonging to a 
Mr. Youngs, father of Joseph Youngs, 
Esq., and Paulding a farm that once. be- 
longed to Doctor Hungerford, near Pecks- 
kill, Williams a farm some where below 
White Plains, and each a silver medal and 
I think $200 a year for life, but in lieu of 
that, had they all three been hanged with 
André, they would have had their deserts, 
&c. 
I am with much respect 


your obedient humble servant, 
A. G. Hammon. 


P. S.—I am sorry that a relation of mine 
signed the certificate, as he was a little boy 
in the war, and I know he had no oppor- 
tunity of knowing anything of the actions 
of the three persons named, neither does 
Romer, 

Only upon the testimony of Major 
André’s suspicions, and the common gos- 
sip of the day, were founded these grave 
charges made by Col. Tallmadge. The 
statements of ‘Mr. Hammond are unsup- 
ported by any records known to the 
writer, and should have no weight in the 
scale against the great and loyal deed per- 
formed by these young men, who thereby 
atoned, if any atonement was required, fcr 
these temporary irregularities. The voices 
of their cotemporaries as well as posterity 
have declared them to be among the 
saviors of their country, and let every 
American who loves that country say 
Amen ! 
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THE OLD POWDER MAGAZINE AT CHARLESTON. 





OLD POWDER MAGAZINE. 


Early in the late civil war, the Editor 
of the REcorD received from a correspond- 
ent in Nashville, Tennessee, a pencil 
sketch of the Old Powder Magazine, on 
Cumberland street, Charleston, which was 
built for the purpose before the old war for 
Independence. It was accompanied by 
the following letter : 

‘¢When Fort Sumter fell into the hands 
of the Confederates, and South Carolina 
soil was becoming too hot for the foot of 
a ‘Yankee,’ I left Charleston, passed 
through Virginia, over the mountains into 
East Tennessee, and so on to this place 
where [ am sojourning temporarily. A 
few days before I left, a friend handed me 
the inclosed sketch and a copy of a letter 
written by Peter Manigault, a patriotic 
Huguenot, concerning an event connected 
with the old magazine. Isend you both 
for use in some of your historical produc- 
tions.”’ 

An engraving from the sketch is above 
given, and subjoined is Mr. Manigault’s 
letter : 





‘*T was satisfied, at least a fortnight be- 
fore the surrender, that Charleston could 
not hold out long against the siege, and I 
advised General Lincoln to secure in some 
way, from destruction or from the clutches 
of the invaders, the gunpowder then in 
the magazine. He was hopeful until two 
or three days befgre he was compelled to 
surrender. Then he acted on my advice. 
There were about 100,000 pounds of gun- 
powder in the magazine. General Lincoln 
had it conveyed to the crypt or vaults of 
the Custom-house, where it was walled up 
in a dry place. It remained there until 
the British evacuated the city, when it 
was brought out for our use again.”’ 

When the news of the skirmish at Lex- 
ington reached Charleston, the patriots 
there felt that forbearance was no longer 
a virtue, and resolved to take the risks of 
overt acts of rebellion. General Gadsden 
was the chief leader. He organized an 
expedition for seizing the powder then in 
this old magazine and elsewhere. That 
feat was accomplished, and the gunpowder 
was delivered to General Gadsden. They 
were not so successful at other places of 
deposit. The public Receiver and Keeper 
of the powder of the merchants, was 
friendly to the Whig cause ; they removed 
the powder a few yards from its depository, 
in one place, and hid it in the bushes. He 
told the merchants that he was sorry to 
say that the magazine had been broken 
open. Of course they held him and his 
sureties responsible for the value of the 
merchandise. He directed them to make 
out their bills. These were presented to 
Henry Laurens, a leader in, the rebellious 
movements and Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Safety, who instantly paid the full 
amount to the owners, and the powder 
was delivered to Gadsden. So did the 
patriots secure ammunition for immediate 
use wherewith to begin the great struggle. 
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WASHINGTON'S ORDERLY BOOKS. 


A largenumber of the Orderly Books of the gene- 
ral officers of the Continental army during the war of 
the Revolution, are in the custody of the War De- 
partment. Among them are several of General Wash- 
ington s. Copies of the latter have been made for the 
REcU2»D, and they will appear in print for the first 
time, in its pages, in consecutive numbers of its 
issue. 

Washington was in the habit of writing out his 
orders with his own hand, in small quarto books, 
from which they were copied into others by his 
Secretary. With the exception of one, his Orderly 

sooks above mentioned, are in the hand-writing of 
ais scribe. They are in regular chronological 
order from the spring of 1781, until the close of 
the war. The exception (in the hand-writing of 
Washington), has been in the possession of Profes- 
sor Robert W. Weir, of West Point, for many 
years. This will be first given in the REcorD, and 
after that, those of a later date in chronological 
order.. The history of this autograph Orderly 
Book is given in the subjoined letter of Professor 
Weir to the Secretary of War: 


“ West Point, Fune 23, 1873. 


“ Hon. W. W, BELKNAP, 
Secretary of War, 


“ My Dear Sir: 

“I sendto you unconditionally , the Order Book 
of General Washington, and must confess that I 
part with it with much regret, as it has been a 
sacred relic with me for many years. 

“I obtained the book by painting a picture for 
it, and when it came into my possession, was told 
that it originally had a title-page which, I sup- 
pose, bore the signature of Washington; the leaf 
had been taken out by the person from whom I re- 
ceived it, to fulfill a promise that he had made to 
a lady, to give her the first autograph of Washing- 
ton, that he saw and could obtain, and when the 
book was sent to him, he opened it at the title page, 
and thus felt bound to give it to the lady. I have 
always regretted the loss of this page, and en- 
deavored to find out who the person was that held 
it, as I would have painted another picture to have 
restored it to the book; but as there seemed to be 
some delicacy expressed at the time, I made no 
further inquiries on the subject. 

“ The book had been picked up at the burning 
of the Capitol in 1814, by a person who obtained 
permission to retain it, and which was so recorded 
en a leaf at the end of the book; the leaf I have 
somewhere in my possession, and when I lay my 
hand on it will send it to you. 

“ My friend, the late Henry Care, who wasa mem- 
ber of the New York Historical Society, wished 
very much to obtain it for that institution, and made 


the offer of $500, of which I spoke to you; but on 
seeing the book without the signature of Washing- 
ton, expressed a doubt of its authenticity, which 
was strengthened by some one saying that it was 
the writing of Hamilton. Sometime afterwards I lent 
the manuscript to Mr. Sparks, who said that he had 
no doubt of its authorship. This was also Mr. 
Irving’s opinion, to whom I si ted a fac simile 
of the order on swearing for his quarto edition of 
the Life of Washington, as an interesting illustra- 
tion of his character, but while in his possession 
the book was unfortunately mislaid, and for some 
mohths could not be found; it was afterwards re- 
covered by his publisher, Mr. Putnam, but too late 
for the publication of the order in his work:! Since 
that time I have never permitted the book to leave 
my room until I placed it in your hands. 

“A few years before the rebellion, Col. Lewis 
Washington came to see me, and wanted very much 
to purchase the moones His aunt, Mrs Julia 
Washington, wife of William Augustine W. (also 
aunt of Mrs. Weir), who had spent a week with us 
a short time before, had spoken to him about it; 
but I preferred to keep the book, and do not now 
regret my refusal to part with it. 

“JT have often felt that it was too valuable a 
relic to be held by an individual, and have always 

rded the order on swearing alone, by Wash- 
ington’s hand, as ‘a jewel above all price.’ I 
therefore now remit the book to you, my dear Sir, 
with the hope that it may be permanently preserved 
among the archives of the Nation.” 


Yours very truly, 
Rost. W. WER. 





In the publication of these Orderly Books, un- 
important matters, suchas relate to the proceedings 
of court martial in cases of obscure persons without 
any historical significance, will be omitted. Ex- 
tracts from the proceedings of Congress, which 
have been published in the printed journals of that 
body, will be presented in a condensed form, but 
nothing essential for the service of the cause of 
historical inquiry, which are found in the books, 
will be omitted. The names of officers and facts 
illustrated by memorials, will be compressed into 
the forms of paragraphs, instead of being displayed 
in a tabulated form. 


1 A fac simile of that remarkable order, slightly reduced to 
accommodate it to the size of the page of the Recorp, is 
iven with this poy Any one familiar with the writing of 
— will not for a moment, doubt the genuineness of 
this Orderly Book as his. His writing is unlike that of any 
other man. The nearest apprvach to it was that of Richard 
Harrison. His writing, in a letter before me, dated at New 
York, the rath of October, 1795, might easily be mistaken 
by an inexpert, fur that of Washington’s.—;j Ep.]} 
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This Orderly Book opens with the first of July, 
1779.'_ A part of an entry began in a book imme- 
diately preceding, is given at the beginning of this, 
composed of a copy of an “Ordinance for regulating 
the Clothing Department of the Continental army,” 
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defining the duties of officers of that Department, 
passed by the Congress, on the 23d of March, 1779. 


After this Ordinance, are the following Orders evi- 
dently issued on the 31st of June. 


pomecre at 
Fer fe ~ea,, 


GENERAL WASHINGTON’S ORDER ON SWEARING. 





1 The headquarters of Washington were then at 
New Windsor, on the west side of the Hudson. It 
was a small hamlet, situated in a_ sheltered 
spot, a short distance below Newburgh. There he 
established his headquarters on the 23d of June. 
He could there betfer attend to different parts of 
the army on both sides of the river. He was also 
more contiguous to the forts and redoubts in the 
Highlands. The main body of the army was in 
Smith’s Close back of Haverstraw and Stony 
Point, under the command of General Putnam. 
As an attack upon West Point was apprehended, 
(the British having captured Stony and Ver- 
plank’s Points) measures were taken at this time to 
strengthen that post. General McDougall was 





placed in command there. Three brigades were 
stationed on the east side of the river. One of 
these (Nixon’s) was on Constitution Island, lying 
between West Point and Cold Spring; another, 
(Parsons’) was opposite West Point, and a third 
(Huntington’s,) was on the principal road leading 
to Fishkill. These commanders were instructed 
by Washington to send fatigue parties across the 
river every day to assist in the construction and 
completion of Port Putnam, under the direction 
of Kosciuszko. Fort Arnold, (called Fort 
Clinton, after Arnold’s defection in. 1780,) was 
completed on West Point. Major-General Wil- 
liam Heath was in command of the three brigades 
mentioned.—[ED.] 
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All those soldiers who are masons by 
trade in the line, are immediately to be 
drawn out and sent to the fort for a special 
and temporary service. They are to take 
their orders from Colonel Kosciuszko. 

The drummers to practice from 9 to 11 
in the morning, and from 3 to 5 in the 
afternoon. 

The new regulations for the order and 
discipline of the army being now arrived 
and distributed, the General hopes and 
expects that every officer will pay the 
strictest conformity to them and exert 
himself within the limits of his command, 
to have them carried into immediate exe- 
cution. 

The Inspector General’ will as speedily 
as possible have an inspection into the 
two divisions under the command of 
Major Generals Heath? and McDougall,’ 
and will introduce the new formation on 
the same principles which have been 
observed in the other divisions. He will 
please to begin with the brigades on the 
east side of the river. 


JuLy 1. 
The whole army is for the future to 





1 The Inspector-general was Frederick William 
Augustus, Baron de Steuben, formerly of the Prus- 
sian Army, and who had been an aide-de-camp of 
Frederick the Great. He joined the Continental 
army at Valley Forge, in the Spring of 1778, and 
was made Inspector-general of that army, on the 
5th of May, with the rank and pay of a major- 
general. He was then forty-seven years of age. 
His discipline of the army was of vast consequence 
to the Americans, for it placed their veterans on an 
equal footing, in the way of tactics, with the Brit- 
isk army.—[Ep.] 

2 William Heath was a native of Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, and was, at this time, forty-two 
years of age. He had been appointed a provincial 
brigadier in 1775, and was commissioned a major- 
general in the Continental army in the Summer of 
. 1776. He died in 1814, the last survivor of the 
major-generals of the Revolution.—[Ep. ] 

% Alexander McDougall was a native of Scot- 
tand, and came to America when he was twenty- 
four years of age. He became a printer, in New 
York. He was an active promoter of the Revolu- 
tion, and when the war broke out he entered the 
army as colonel. His promotion was rapid. At 
the time he was appointed to the command in the 
Highlands, he was a major-general and was forty- 
eight years of age.—[Eb.] 
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undergo a monthly inspection, in which 
the state of the men’s arms, accoutrements, 
ammunition and cloathing, and camp 
equipage, is to be carefully examined. At 
these inspections, the following returns 
are to be made to the inspector : 

tst. A return of the strength of each 
company regimentall digested, accounting 
for all absentees together with the altera- 
tions since last inspection. 

2nd. A return of the different articles 
of cloathing in possession of each com- 
pany, with an account of the quantity 
received, lost, worn-out, or otherwise 
deficient, since the last inspection. 

3rd. A return of arms, ammunition - 
and accoutrements of each company, ac- 
counting for the alterations, and distin- 
guishing such as are_in the hands of the 
men absent, on command, due from those 
present. 

4th. A return of the camp equipage 
delivered each company, the quantity on 
hand, and the deficiency since the pre- 
ceding examination. 

sth. A return from the regimental 
quarter-master of all the articles he has 
drawn since the last inspection, both from 
the brigade quarter-master, and brigade 
conductor, the issues he has made to each 
company, the stock in hand, and the 
deficiencies which have happened. 

6th. A similar return from the regi- 
mental clothier of all the articles of 
cloathing by him received, delivered and 
in hand. 

7th. A return from the brigade quarter- 
master of the articles in his department, 
issued to the several regiments and re- 
turned to him by them. 

8th. A similar return from the brigade 
conductor. 

The result of these inspections are to be 
communicated to the officers commanding 
divisions and brigades, so far as respects 
their commands, as well as to the com- 
mander-in-chief; and commanding officer 
in the department. 

The major-generals or officers command- 
ing divisions are to communicate their 
division orders through the sub-inspector. 
But as the duties of their office will be 
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too numerous and extensive in many cases 
to permit their attendance for their general 
orders, they are to be hereafter exempted 
from this part of the duty assigned them, 
which is to be performed by the aide-de- 
camps to the major-generals. But as the 
adjutant-general will often have matters to 
communicate which may not be proper 
subjects of written orders, the sub-inspec- 
tors will attend at the orderly office as 
frequently as their occupations will permit. 

The sub-inspectors are to receive brigade 
returns from the brigade inspectors, which 
they are to digest into division returns for 
the major-generals. 

The commander-in-chief having been 
informed that some commissioned officers 
hold appointments in the commissary and 
forage departments, thinks it necessary 
that the practice be discontinued in future. 

The demands upon the line for the staff 
officers authorized by congress, are so 
numerous that it would be injurious to the 
service to permit any other than they 
have pointed out. The officers command- 
ing divisions will see this order carefully 
executed, allowing only sufficient time to 
supply their places by other appointments 
which is expected will be immediately 
done. 

The pay and auditor’s offices are kept 
at Mr. Jackson’s in New Windsor. All 
pay rolls to the last of May inclusive are 
to be brought without delay to the pay 
office, and there lodged to be examined 
and certified. 

Henry McCormick, Esq., late Brigade 
Major to the rst Pennsylvania brigade, is 
appointed to do the duties of brigade 
major and brigade inspector to the light 
corps under Brig. Gen. Wayne." 

! Anthony Wayne was one of the most energetic 
of the officers of the Continental Army. He was 
a native of Chester county, Pennsylvania, and was, 
at this time, thirty-four years of age, His pursuit 
was a farmer and land surveyor until the verge of 
the war for Independence, when he took an active 
part in political affairs. He raised a regiment and 
was commissioned its colonel in September, 1775, 
and from that time until his death in 1796, he was 
an efficient and highly esteemed soldier. He was 
a_brigadier-general until 1792, when he was pro- 
moted to Major-general and made General-in-chief 
of the Armies of the United States.—[Eb.] 


The Honorable congress have been 
pleased to pass the following act. 


In Congress, Fune 22, 1779. 

Resolved.—That it be recommended to the legis- 
lative and executive powers in the several states, 
more especially those that are adjacent to Long 
Island and other places in possession of the enemy, 
to take the most effectual measures to prevent 
plundering the inhabitants of such places: and all 
officers of the army are directed to use their utmost 
exertions to prevent such practices. 


As nothing can.be more unwarrantable 
than plundering ‘ the inhabitants, the 
General persuades himself that every 


- Officer of the army wid exert himself to 


prevent it in all cases whatsoever. 

At a general court martial of the line 
whereof Lt. Col. Ford is president, June 
the 23rd., Lt. Moodie of the 2* Virg* 
State Regiment was tried for scandalous, 
infamous behavior unbecoming the char- 
acter of a gentleman and officer—also, 
with breaking a former arrest, in being 
out of camp when notified to appear for 
trial altho’ he knew a court was sitting.’’ 
The court acquit Lt. Moodie of the 
charge of scandalous, infamous behavior 
in the instances exhibited against him, 
but they are of opinion that Lt. Moodie 
is reprehensible for the language made use 
of by him to Lt. Edmonstone at Middle 
Brook in May last, which they consider as 
a breach of article 1st Sect. 7 of the 
articles of war—which directs as a punish- 
ment, an arrest :—and as Lt. Moodie has 
been arrested and tried, they are of opin- 
ion he should be discharged from his 
arrest. They are also of opinion that Lt. 
Moodie was not properly arrested on the 
second charge. 

The General confirms the sentence, at 
the same time he feels real pain at the 
indecency of the behavior and. language 
which passed between the gentlemen con- 
cerned, utterly inconsistent with that 
delicacy of character which an officer 
ought under every circumstance to pre- 
serve. The familiarity made use of by 
Lt. Moodie to reinlist the soldier, men- 
tioned in Lt. Rudder’s deposition, was 
entirely improper. 

Also Corporal Swan of the 2* regiment 
of light dragoons was tried—1" for inso- 
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lent language.—2* delivering his sword to 
one of the inhabitants for the purpose of 
insulting officers—was found guilty of 
using insolent language to some officers 
in the Maryland line, being a breach of 
act 5 sect. 18 of the articles of war and 
sentenced to be reduced to a private and 
to ask pardon of the officers he was inso- 
lent tu. The court acquit him-of the 
other charges. 

The Commander-in-chief approves the 
sentence, and orders the execution of it 
as soon as may be.! 
* aK * * * * * 1K 

The 1* Penn* brigade to relieve the 1* 
Maryland at the Forest of Deane to- 
morrow. 

JULY 3. 

In order to prevent the inconveniencies 
and abuses which have prevailed, both 
with respect to the number and manage- 
ment of guards appropriated to the stores 
of the army, the General directs the 
following mode to be pursued in the 
future: The brigade quarter-masters are 
to choose a convenient place in the rear 
of each brigade, as near the encampment 
as possible, for the deposit of all the store 
waggons of the brigade, which are to be 
packed in the following order : 

1st. The conductor’s forge, and ammu- 
nition waggons; z2nd—The quarter-mas- 
ter’s; 3d—The commissaries’; 4th—The 
waggon master’s; 5th—The forage mas- 
ter’s, and all other waggons and stores 
which require to be guarded. . 

Each brigade is to furnish a Serjeant 
and twelve as a guard to this park, under 
the denomination of a store guard, which 
is to give four centinels to be posted at 
the four corners of the park. This guard 
to be relieved daily. 

It being essential that in time of action 
the strength of the line should be as little 
diminished as possible, it has been directed 
in the regulations, that at the beating of the 





1 Two other soldiers tried for similar offences, 
but with aggravated circumstances, were found 
guilty, and sentenced to receive a hundred lashes 
each, which sentence the commander-in-chief 
approved, and ordered its execution at such time 
as General Putnam might direct.—[ Ep.] 
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general’ for the march of the army, ‘ All: 
general and staff officers, guards and those 
of the commissaries are to return to their 
respective regiments,’’ the commander in 
Chief enjoins the strictest observance of 
this regulation ; and, as the reason is the 
same, extends it to times of alarm—in 
which cases the guards above mentioned 
are instantly to rejoin their several corps. 
A sufficient guard according to circum. 
stances will be provided for the baggage 
and stores of the whole line. 

Orders issued to the six brigades com- 
posing the right wing of the army: 

Fune 29th.—Major General Lord Stirling? who 
commands during the absence of General Putnam, 
recommends to all the officers in every department 
of the army to enter into an agreement, mutually 
binding each other on their honor not to give more 
than certain reasonable prices for the produce of 
the country; and in order to fix them he recom- 
mends a meeting of the field officers, commanding 
officers of regiments, and the principals of all the 
other departments of the army, to-morrow morning 
at 10 o’clock at the great booth near the Q. M. 
General’s office. The prices so fixed are to be 
reported to head quarters, and wili be published iu 
general orders as the rule of the army.” 

“ Fuly 1st.—The board appointed in the orders 
of the 29th inst. met for the purposes of fixing 
prices &c. make the following report : 


Camp 30 Fune 1779. 
Agreeable to a general order in the right wing, 


29 June 1779, the field officers, officers com- 
manding regiments, the principals of departments, 
and other gentlemen of the army, being assembled 


1 From the French generale or fire drum, which 
was beaten in connection with the alarm bell to 
call out or arouse the whole people—a general 
beating of drums, or a continuous beating of a 
drum for the movement of the whole army. We 
read that at midnight, on the 9th of August, 1792, 
when the doom ot royalty in France was decreed, 
the dreadful tocsin or alarum-bell was sounded in 
Paris, and the drums beat the generale in every 
direction. The consequence was, the streets were 
soon filled with a maddened populace, and the 
Tuilleries were attacked the next morning.—[ED. | 

2 William Alexander, commonly known as Lord Stirling. 
was a native of New York, and was at this time, fifty-three 

ears of age. His father was a refugee from Scotland, where 
S had engaged in efforts to place the son of James the 
Second on the throne—a young man known as the Pretender. 
He had married a rich widow in New York, who was the 
mother of Lord Stirling. The latter had pressed his suit for 
a recognition of his title, to Which his father was heir pre- 
sumptive, when he left Scotland. He did not succeed in his 
legal proceedings, but justice seemed to give him the title, 
and it was assumed and acknowledged. He was a very 
useful general officer during the war for Independence. He 
married a sister of Governor William Livingston, of New 
Jersey.—{Ep.] 
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to regulate the prices of fresh provisions, vegetables, 
spirits, sugar &c. &c., hereafter to be given to farmers 
and others selling to the army having formed 
themselves into a committee, appointed Colonel 
Morgan? president. 

The committee considering the present deprecia- 
tion of the Continental currency, as well as the 
extravagant prices demanded for every necessary 
and convenience of life, and the proportionable 
prices of every article of commerce,’ have 
to give the following prices for the articles here- 
after mentioned, and do recommend it to all -the 
officers and other gentlemen of the army, to giveno 
higher prices than are here established, viz: 


Veal, Potatoes, 1 & 
Mutton, % \ eee AM a. per bush, 
Lamb, 4 Cabbages. 1-6 of a dollar each, 
\% Dollars @ tb, 

Cheese a 

: Sallads, Parsnips \ ' 
Butter, 1 % » Lin vile. 
fencing Mes, %) Carrots, &c. Propo’ 


Pisa 3 Common Rum, 
z urkies, 3 Whiskey, >: & x| 
Ducks ir, doll. each. Apple Br’ 

ucks, ryder & a. 1-6 doll. 
a Fowls,% | Cyder Royal, 4% a 
Small Chickens, % Youn, a” at. 


E y ° 
Mic: per gu. 1 of a dolla. 
Loat Sugar, 5 
Honey, 1 

In all exchanges of salt provisions for fresh meat 
and vegetables, &c., salt pork and beef shall be 
rated at half a dollar per pound. 

Having agreed upon the foregoing rates, we re- 
port the same to the commanding officer of the 
right wing, agreeable to the aforesaid order, and 
agree unanimously with the approbation and con- 
sent of the officers of the army in general to observe 
the same inviolably, until a further regulation of 
the rates shall take place. And weshall deem any 
officer or any other gentleman of the army, trespass- 
ing against these regulations when established, un- 
worthy of confidence or respect, and shall report him 
accordingly. 

Subscribed by Nine Colonels, Three Lt. Colonels, 
commanding, Three Majors commanding, Senior 


Brown Sugar, 2 
Lump Sugar, 3 — 


1 Daniel Morgan, afterwards a general in the Continental 
army, and as such became the “‘ Hero of the Cowpens,” a 
famous battle fought in 1781. At this time he was not in com- 
mand, having lately resigned the colonelcy of the 7th Virginia 
regiment in the Continental line. 


2 The tssue of Continental bills of credit ceased late in 
177), when the sum of $209,020,000 was represented by them, 
Their depreciation was then very rapid. At the time this re- 
port was made, $100 in specie was equal'to $1,350 in -paper, 
and six months Jater, the difference was as one to twenty-six 
hundred, At the close of 1789, the bills were worthless, 
Prices of commodities rose as the paper depreciated, Laws 
were passed in the several States, making them a legal tender 
for the payment of debts, which had been contracted on the 
basis of hard cash. Dishonest debtors took advantage of it, 
and distress and confusion followed. Attempts were made to 
fix the prices of commodities by law, but all of these schemes 
failed, There was no solid foundation for the paper currency, 
and it sunk into nothingness.—{ Ep. ] 
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Surgeon of the flying hospital present, Wagon- 
Master General, Dy. Commanding General of 
Issues, Commissary General of Forage and Super- 
intendent of Artificers. 


The General approves and confirms these 
regulations, and orders them to take place 
immediately. It cannot be doubted that 
a measure so entirely calculated for the 
benefit of all ranks in the army will be 
cheerfully adopted by all—though for a 
few days they es be subject to some in- 
conveniences. ‘To prevent, however, any 
obstruction to so salutary a design, the 
General thinks it necessary to declare that 
all non-commissioned officers and soldiers 
who shall give higher prices than are estab- 
lished by the regulations, shall be tried by 
a court-martial for their misconduct. As 
there can be no doubt of a determination 
of officers to adhere strictly to an agree- 
ment formed by so fair and full a repre- 
sentation of every part of the army, the 
General thinks it entirely unnecessary to 
observe that every violation on their part 
will be held in a most dishonorable light, 
and treated as disobedience of orders, 
For the more speedy communication of 
this regulatlon, the General directs that 
these orders be read to each regiment this 
evening at roll call. 


JuLy 4. 
* * * * 


At a general court-martial, whereof 
Col. Nixon was president, the 6th day of 
April last, a certain Isaac Depue was tried, 
for ‘‘Assisting to seize and secretly con- 
vey to places within the possession of the 
British forces, Major Blackwell and Her- 
manus Tolman, loyal citizens of the State 
of New York ’’—unanimously found guilty 
of the charges exhibited against him, and 
in pursuance of a resolution -of Congress 
of the 7th of February, 1778, unanimously 
sentenced to suffer Meath by being hung by 
the neck until he shall be dead. 

At the same court-martial John King 
was tried for ‘‘ assisting to seize, and 
secretly convey to places within the posses- 
sion of the British forees, said Blackwell 
and Tolman. and also for aiding in the 
taking of William Sitcher, an officer in 
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the service of the United States, also a 
private soldier in the aforesaid service, and 
conveying them to the city of New York’’ 
—found guilty of that part of the 
charge which relates to the taking of 
Blackwell and Tolman, and unanimously 
sentenced to suffer death by being hung 
by the neck until he, the said John King, 
shall be dead. 

Likewise, Joseph Bettys was tried for 
‘thaving beena spy for Gen. Burgoyne in 
the service of the enemy, by coming 
within the American lines in the State of 
New York, in a secret manner, and re- 
turning again to the enemies of the United 
States—and for having forged a certificate 
to facilitate the execution thereof’’—found 
guilty and unanimously sentenced to suffer 
death by being hung by the neck until he 
shall be dead.' 

The Commander-in-Chief confirms the 
foregoing sentences. 

This day being the anniversary of our 
glorious independence, will be commemo- 
rated by the firing of thirteen cannon from 
West Point at 1 o’clock p. ms. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief thinks proper to grant a 
general pardon to all prisoners in this army 


1 “Joe” Bettys, as he was familiarly called, 
was a native of Saratoga county, N.Y., and joined the 
Whigs at the breaking out of the war. He was 
with Colonel Waterbury in the naval action on 
Lake Champlain, in October 1776, and with his 
commander, was made a prisoner and sent to 
Canada, There he was seduced by liberal offers, 
and joined the royal standard, with the warrant of 
an ensign. - Ile was a very active young man, and 
became a notorious spy, In the summer of 1779, 
he was captured, and being found guilty of the 
crime of a spy, he’ was sentenced as above stated. 
He was conducted to the gallows, but on the solici- 
tation of his aged parents, he was granted a re- 
prieve, by Washington, on condition of his thor- 
oughly reforming and becoming loyal to Congress. 
But he immediately joined the enemy again, and 
for a long time he: was noted for his plunders, 
cold-blooded murders and incendiarism, which 
made him the terror of the whole country for more 
than fifty miles around Albany, He was engaged 
with Walter Meyer, in abducting prominent Whigs, 
‘and abetted the latter in his attempt to seize and carry 
to Canada, General Schuyler, ‘in'August 1781. He 
was afterwards captured (1782) and was hung as a 
traitor and a spy, at Albany.—[Ep.] 
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under sentence of death, They are to be 
released from confinement accordingly. 

At a brigade general court martial the 
24th ult., Lieutenant Colonel Davidson, 
president, William Shields, waggon-master 
to the North Carolina brigade, was tried : 

1st. For exchanging a public horse as 
one of his own property. 

2nd. For stealing the wagoner’s for- 
age. 
3d. For having offered to sale (or ex- 
change) a public mare as his own property, 
which he drew out of the Continental 
yard for the use of the brigade. 

4th. For having sold to the driver of 
Major Murphy’s private team, two collars, 
which he drew for the use of the brig- 
ade. 

sth. For selling to a soldier, at near 
double price, clothing he drew out of the 
public store and paid for. 

The court do acquit him of the first 
charge, but find him guilty of the last 
four, and sentence him to be dismissed 
the service. 

The General is sorry to differ in opinion 
in part from the court. It appears to him 
that the first charge was better supported 
than the second. Shields had no right to 
take the horse in the first instance; but when 
he was taken and put into the public serv- 
ice, which appears to have been the case, 
he became a public horse, and the public 
was responsible for him to the original 
owner; therefore, as he afterwards took 
this horse and exchanged him as his own, 
the first charge appears well founded. 
His being a waggon-master, and taking 
forage for the waggoners under him for 
the use of his own horses, even though it 
may have been done irregularly and 
wantonly, can hardly be considered as a 
theft which the charge declares. These 
reasons do not permit the General to con- 
firm the sentence ; but as Mr. Shields ap- 
pears to have been very culpable upon the 
whole, the General recommends it to the 
Q. M. General immediately to dismiss 
him from the service. 

The General requests the commanding 
officers of those regiments who have furn- 
‘ished men for his guard to send, without 





delay, to the Adjutant-General, certificates 
for the term of service for which they are 
respectively engaged.' 

Found in the road near the Penna. 
camp some days since thirty-eight dollars. 
The owner, on mentioning the day he lost 
them, and the kind and denomination of 
the bills which composed the sum, may 
have them by applying at the orderly’s 
office. 


JULY 5. 
* * * ~ 


A court of inquiry to be held the day 
after to-morrow, g o’clock, at this place, 
at the tavern nearest Head Quarters, to 
inquire into some complaints exhibited 
against Col. Armand by Col. James Van- 
derburgh of the militia, and John Adams, 
both inhabitants of this State.’ 

The court will report a state of facts to 
the Commander-in-Chief, and their opin- 
ion of the merits of the complaint. 

The court will consist of Colonel Clark, 
Lt. Col. Brooks, Lt. Col. Fleury, Lt. 
Colonel North, Major Des Epienier. 


1 This refers to the famous corps known as 
Washington's Life Guard, which originated in 
1776, soon after the siege of Boston, and whilst the 
American army were on Manhattan Island. At 
this time it was commanded by Caleb Gibbs, of 
Rhode Island, and consisted of one hundred and 
eighty men. He bore the title of “ Captain Com- 
mandant.’’ His lieutenants were William Colfax, 
Henry B, Livingston and Benjamin Goymes. At 
the close of 1779, William Colfax, grand-father of 
ex-Vice President Colfax, became the commander, 
and continued as such until the army was disbanded 
in 1783. Enlistment into the corps was upon 
the same terms as into that of any other corps of 
the regular army, excepting in the matter of quali- 
fication. They were selected with special reference 
to their physical, moral and intellectual character, 
and it was considered a mark of peculiar distinc- 
tion to belong to the Commander-in- Chief's Giard. 
Their flag had for its device, on one side, the 
genius of Liberty, in the form of a young woman, 
with her left hand resting on the American shield, 
supported by an eagle, and with her right hand 
giving a banner to a trooper who was holding 
his horse. Over the group, on a ribbon, were the 
words, CONQUER OR DiE.—[Eb.] 


1 Charles Armand, Marquis de la Rouarie, was a 
French officer in the Continental Army, who, on 
the 1oth of May, 1777, was commissioned a Colo- 
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After Orders. 


A brigade quarter-master, forage-master 
and conductor to be forthwith appointed 
to the corps of Light Infantry. The regi- 
mental quarter-master to the infantry are 
to perform the duty of regimental cloathier, 
and are to draw and issue clothing in the 
same manner as is practiced throughout 
the line. They are to transmit every 
month the company returns, lodged with 
them to the regimental paymaster with an 
account of their deliveries, and to take 
their receipts as vouchers for their justifi- 
cation, The regimental paymaster will 
carry the clothing delivered to the infantry 
of their respective regiments into the 
general regimental account, and settle 
with the clothier accordingly. 


Jury 8. 
* * * * 
General Muhlenburgh’s' brigade to re- 





nel by the Continental Congress, They authorized 
him to raise a corps of Frenchmen, in number not 
to exceed two hundred, He was with Lafayette 
in New Jersey, late in 1777, and the next year was 
actively engaged in opposition to the loyalists in 
Westchester county, New York. At the date of 


this Orderly Book, (summer of 1779), Colonel. 


Armand was stationed at Ridgefield, in Connecti- 
cut, under General Robert Howe. Colonel Van- 
derburgh was a resident of the town of Beekman, 
in Duchess county, New York.—[Eb.] 

1 John P. G. Muhlenberg was a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, and was ason of Henry M. Muhlenberg, who 
is called the patriarch of the Lutheran Church in 
America. John was educated in Germany. Fora 
year he was a truant from the college at Halle, 
during which time, and when discovered, he was a 
private in a regiment of dragoons, He was after- 
wards prepared forthe ministry, and was preaching 
at Woodstock, in Virginia, when the revolution 
broke out. There he laid aside his gown and put on 
the uniform of a colonel. In the course of his last 
sermon, he told his hearers that there was a time 
to preach and a time to fight—that the time to fight 
had arrived. He then threw off his gown and 
displayed his military dress. He read his com- 
mission as colonel, directed drummers to beat up for 
recruits, and a larger portion of the able-bodied men 
of his congregation joined his standard, He was a 
brigadier when the above order was given, and was 
then only thirty-three years of age. General Muh: 
lenberg served until the capture of Cornwallis, and 
was afterwards distinguished in the civil service of 


his country.—[Eb.] 
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lieve the First Pennsylvania at the Forest 
of Deane to-morrow morning. 

Major Oliver of the Massachusetts line 
is appointed Major of Brigade to General 
Nixon’s' Brigade, and is to be accordingly 
respected and obeyed. 

For all deficiencies in the corps of light 
infantry, occasioned by sickness, death, 
desertions, &c., the officers commanding 
battalions are to make out returns of non- 
commissioned officers and privates wanting 
to complete, have them endorsed by the 
commanding officer of the light infantry, 
and send them to the commanding officers 
of the brigades from which the deficiencies 
are to be made up, who upon the receipt 
of such returns will cause the numbers 
wanting to be immediately sent on to 
join said corps. 

The honorable the Congress have been 
pleased to come to the following resolu- 
tions : 

In Congress, Fune 22, 1779. 


Resolved, That Majors, in consideration of their 
extra duty as brigade majors and brigade inspec- 


? John Nrxon was anative of Massachusetts, and 
at this time, was fifty-four years of age. He was a 
scldier in the provincial army at the capture of 
Louisbourg, in 1745, and also fought under Aber- 
crombie at Ticonderoga in 1758. He led a compariy 
of Minute Men at Lexington,and commanded a regi- 
ment at Bunker’s Hill, where he was wounded. In 
Aug., #776, he was commissioned a Brig. General. 
Ill health compelled him to leave the army in the 
early autumn of 2780, but he lived twenty-three 
years afterwards.—| Ep. ] 
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tors, receive forty-four dollars per month in addi- 
tion to their regimental pay. 


Resolved, That Congress entertain a grateful sense 
of the virtues and services of those faithful and 
zealous soldiers, who at an early period engaged in 
the armies of these States during the war; and to 
encourage a continuance of their exertions, and as 
far as circumstances admit, to put them on a footing 
in pecuniary matters with other soldiers, General 
Washington be empowered to order a gratuity of 
one hundred dollars each to be paid to the men so 
enlisted during the war. This gratuity to be paid 
only to such soldiers as enlisted before the 23d day 
of January, 1779. 


Resolved, That the Adjutant-General for the 
time being be also Assistant Inspector General. 


In order to determine what soldiers are 
entitled to the above gratuity, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief directs the Commissary- 
General of Musters, to make a return from 
the muster rolls as speedily as possible at 
Headquarters, of all the men now in the 
army, who were enlisted during the war, 
previous to the said 23d day of January, 
1779. This return to be regimentally 
digested, and to specify the men’s names. 


* * * * * * * 


A board of general officers of the right 
wing to sit to-morrow morning at 10 
o'clock, at Smith’s close, to renew the 
consideration begun at Middle Brook, of 
the relative rank of the field officers of the 
artillery not before decided, and of the 
rank of the respective battalions. 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Colony of South Carolina, like 
some of its sister colonies, was impelled, 
in order to meet certain public exigencies, 
to issue bills of credit secured by the 
public faith, which passed as currency. 
And when the war for independence had 
kindled all over the northern provinces in 
1775, the citizens of South Carolinastrongly 
sympathized in the movement and became 
energetic promoters of the republican 


PAPER CURRENCY. 


cause. When news from Massachusetts 
bore to the ears of the Carolinians, the 
sounds of battle from Lexington, they did 
not, for a moment, hesitate to accept the 
gage of war. They abolished royal gov- 
ernment, established a Provincial Congress, 
issued bills of credit, and proceeded to do 
all other acts which an independent State 
had aright to do. In these movements, 
the band of the ‘Sons of Liberty’’ formed 
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in 1765, by Christopher Gadsden, were 
the chief leaders." They had thoroughly 
imbued the people with aspirations for in- 
dependence,and now they were foremost in 
asserting the freedom of the people of that 
province. 
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land, (afterward Fort Moultrie) in Charles- 
ton harbor, took measures for organizing 
a military force for the the defence of the 
colony, and issued Bills of Credit fora 
considerable amount. That was in imita- 
tion of the Continental Congress, who, 








M arch 6% 1776 





A SOUTH CAROLINA BILL OF CREDIT. 


The Provincial Congress caused the 
seizure of Fort Sullivan, on Sullivan Is- 





1 That was during the Stamp Act excitement. 
Under a great wide-spreading live-oak, near the 
home of General Gadsden, that patriot called a 
meeting of his friends—opposers of the act and 
other obnoxious legislation for the Anglo-American 
colonies—and formed the band known as the “ Sons 
of Liberty of South Carolina.” The great oak 
was ever afterwards known as the “ Liberty Tree.” 
The names of the original members of that band, 
were as follows : 

General Christopher Gadsden, William Johnson, 
Joseph Verree, John Fullerton, James Brown, 
Nathaniel Libby, Geo. Flagg, Thos. Coleman, John 
Hall, William Field, Robert Jones, John Lawton, 
Uzziah Rogers, John Calvert, Henn Brookless, J. 
Barlow, Tunis ‘Tebout, Peter Munclear, Wm. Trus- 
ler, Robert Howard, Alex. Alexander, Edward 
Weyman, Thomas Searl, William Laughton, Dan- 
iel Connor, and Benjamin Hawes. The last sur- 
vivor of that band was George Flagg, who died 
in 1824.—[Epitor.] 


between the summer of 1775 and the close 
of 1779, issued such promissory notes, for 
the security of which the public faith was 
pledged, to the amount of $200,000,000. 
These billsand those of the provinces and 
States, are now held as choice historical 
relics, by antiquaries. The specimen of 
which a copy is here given, is from the 
collection of Dr. Samuel W. Francis, of 
Newport, Rhode Island. 

Different men at different times, were 
appointed to sign these bills of credit. 
These were Roger Smith, Samuel Carne, 
Isaac Mazcock, William Raper, Peter 
Manigault, Stephen Drayton, Thomas 
Burke, Peter Pocquet, Aaron Loocock, 
John E. Poyas, Peter Bacot, Thomas Sav- 
age, John Edwards, John Newfville, 
Thomas Corbett, Gideon Dupont, John 
Berwick, Simon Berwick, Benjamin War- 
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ing, Thomas Waring, Thomas Middleton, 
Anthony Simons, Geo. A. Hall, Jacob 
Motte, John Bloomer, William Parker, 
and William Gibbes. 

Three of these men signed the bill 
above delineated. Jacob Motte was a rich 
and highly respected citizen of Charles- 
ton, and husband of the famous Rebecca 
Motte, whose patriotism has been celebra- 
ted in history and song. She it was, who, 
when her fine house in the upper country 
was occupied by the British, and the arms 
used by Marion and Lee were insufficient 
to dislodge them, furnished the bow and 
arrows by which a torch was conveyed to 
the roof of her dwelling, set it on fire, and 
placed the enemy in an open field as the 
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partizans wished to have them. That bow 
and some of the arrows of the quiver were, 
at one time, in Peale’s Museum, in Phila- 
delphia. 

Thomas Savage was a merchant in Char- 
leston. So, also, was Roger Smith, who 
engaged in extensive business, and was 
wealthy. He was a son-in-law of Gov- 
ernor James Moore. Josiah Quincy was 
entertained at his table, before the break- 
ing out of the. war, and has left on record 
an account of that dinner-party. The 
Rhetts of South Carolina are the lineal 
descendants of Roger Smith. They as- 
sumed the name of Rhett in place of Smith, 
for some personal advantage. 





WASHINGTON IN UNDRESS. 


Biographers and Historians have noticed 
the carefulness of Washington concerning 
his private affairs whilst he was in the pub- 
lic service. These affairs, or those per- 


taining to his plantations and general busi- 
ness, were placed under the superintend- 
ence of Lund Washington, when the 
General left Mount Vernon to take charge 
of the Continental army, in the summer 


of 1775. What degree of consanguinity 
Lund Washington bore to the General, is 
not known. Their ancestors, it. is said, 
came to America at different times, proba- 
bly emigrating from different parts of 
England, and were descended from a 
common stock. Mr. Sparks says -‘* the 
name is the only evidence of consan- 
guinity, which either branch of the family 
possesses.”’ Mr. Sparks further says: 

‘* From the beginning to the end of the 
Revolution, Lund Washington wrote to 
the General, as often at least as two or 
three times a month, and commonly every 
week, detailing minutely all the events 
that occurred on the plantations, his pur- 
chases, sales, payments of money, the kinds 
and quantity of produce, occupations of 
the laborers, and whatever else could tend 
to explain the precise condition and pro- 
gress of the business in his hands. These 


‘have been lost or destroyed. 


letters were regularly answered by the 
General, even when the weight and em- 
barrassment of public duties pressed most 
heavily upon him, and full instructions 
were returned for regulating the plans and 
conduct of the manager. Hardly any 
copies of this description of letters were 
recorded, if retained, and the originals 
But Lund 
Washington’s letters are preserved, and 
they give evidence of the extraordinary at- 
tention bestowed by the Commander-in- 
chief on his domestic affairs, though 
several hundred miles from home, and 
bearing a burden of public cares, which 
alone was enough to distract and exhaust 
the firmest mind.’’ 

Happily one of the letters of Washing- 
ton to his general business manager, is 
preserved. It is iff the collection of Dr. 
Thomas Addis Emmet, of New York city, 
who has kindly furnished a copy of it for 
publication in the Recorp. It illustrates 
phases in the life and character of Wash- 
ington, which may not be detected by his 
published writings. In this we see the 
Father of his country in the undress of 
strict privacy, in his communications with 
his business agent. His thoughts flow 
naturally from his pen as they were formed 








in his brain. There is none of that care- 
fulness of expression, which is seen in his 
public letters, or in those which have re- 
ceived an occasional modifying touch by 
their editor. We have a picture of the 
thoughts of the man, simple and natural. 


‘* What does Doctor Craik say to the be- 
haviour of his countrymen, and towns- 
people? Remember me kindly to him, 
and tell him that I should be very glad to 
see him here, if there was anything worth 
his acceptance, but the Massachusetts 
people suffer nothing to go by them that 
they can lay hands upon. 

‘‘T wish the money could be had from 
Hill, and the bills of exchange, (except 
Col. Fairfax’s, which ought to be sent to 
him immediately), turned into cash; you 
might then, I should think, be able to 
furnish Simpson with about £300, but 
you are to recollect that I have got Cleve- 
land, and the hired people with him, to 
pay also. I would not have you buy a 
single bushel of wheat till you can see 
with some kind of certainty what market 
the flour is to goto, and if you can not 
find sufficient employment in repairing 
the mill works, and other things of this 
kind, for Mr. Roberts and 
Thomas Alford, they must 
be closely employed in 
making casks, or working 
at the carpenter or other 
business, or, otherwise, they 
must be discharged, for it is 
not reasonable, as all mill business will, 
probably, be at an end for a while, that I 
am to pay them £100 a year to be idle, 
I should think Roberts himself must see, 
and be sensible of the reasonableness of 
this request, as I believe few millers will 
find employment if our ports are shut up, 
and the wheat kept in the straw, or other- 
wise, for greater security. 

“I will write to Mr. Milnor to forward 
you a good country boulting cloth for 
Simpson, which endeavor to have con- 
veyed to him by the first safe conveyance. 
I wish you would quicken Lanphire and 
Sears about the dining room chimney- 
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piece, (to be executed as mentioned in 
one of my last letters) as I could wish 
to have that end of the house completely 
finished before I return. I wish you had 
done the end of the new kitchen, next to 
the garden, as, also, the old kitchen, with 
rusticated boards; however, as it is not, 
I would have the corners done so, in the 
manner of our new church,' those two es- 
pecially which fronts the quarter. What 
have you done with the well? Is that 
walled up? Have you any accounts of 
the painter? How does he behaye at 
Fredericksburg ? 

‘**T much approve of your sowing wheat 
in clear ground, although you should be 
late in doing it, and if for no other pur- 
pose thanatryal. It isa growing I find, 
as well as a new practice, that of over- 


seers keeping horses, and for what pur- 


pose, unless it be to make fat horses at my 
expense, I know not, as it is no saving of 
my own horses. I do not like the custom, 
and wish you would break it—but do as 
you will, as I can not pretend to interfere 
at this distance. ' 

Remember me kindly to all the neigh- 
bours who enquire after 

Your affectionate friend, and servant, 


lao 


This letter wag written whilst Wash- 
ington was prosecuting the siege of Boston, 
then held by the British. e had taken 
the chief command of the Continental. 
Army at Cambridge, a few weeks before. 
It was written on the very day when he 
wrote his admirable reply to General Gage, 
which was so full of sharp and unwelcome 
truths for the British Commander and 
the British Goverment, that it was sup- 
pressed when this correspondence be- 
tween these generals was published in 





1 Pohick Church, which was ten years of age wher 
this letter was written, 
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London ; but it was published with the 
other letters, by order of Congress, in 
October, 1775. 

At this time, Lord Dunmore, the royal 
governor of Virginia, had been compelled 
through fear of the exasperated people, to 
abdicate government, and was an equally 
exasperated fugitive on board the British 
man-of-war, Fowey. From that ship he 
sent out fiery threats, in proclamations ; 
and his friends circulated the report, that 
if within a certain time, the inhabitants 
did not cease their rebellious movements, 
he would desolate with fire and sword, 
the shores of the bays end rivers of Vir- 
ginia, with the British fleet, then lying in 
the York river. This threat seems to have 
intimidated (or their innate loyalty per- 
suaded) some Scotch settlers, to whom 
Washington alludes in the first paragraph 
of the subjoined letter, ‘‘and they yielded 
to the Governor, who was their country- 
man.’’ Here is the letter ; 


‘* Camp at Cambridge, Aug. 20th, 1775. 
‘* Dear Lund: 


‘Your letter by Capt. Prince came to my 


hands last night. 1 was glad to learn by 
it, that all are well. The account given of 
the behaviour of the Scotchmen, at Port 
Tobacco and Piscataway, surprised and 
vexed me. Why did they embark in the 
cause? What do they say for themselves ? 
What do otherssay of them? Are they 
admitted into company, or kicked out of 
it? What do their countrymen urge in 
justification of them? They are fertile in 
invention, and will offer excuses, where 
excuses can be made. I cannot say, but I 
am curious to learn the reasons why men, 
who had subscribed and bound themselves 
to each other, and their country, to stand 
forth in defence of it, should lay down 
their arms the first moment they were 
called upon. 

‘*Although I never hear of the mill under 
the direction of Simpson, without a de- 
gree of warmth and vexation at his ex- 
treme stupidity, yet, if. you can spare 
money from other purposes, I could wish 
to have it sent to him, that it may, if pos- 
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sible, be set a going before the works get 
ruined and spoilt, and my whole money 
perhaps totally lost. If I am really to 
lose rron’s debt to me, it will be a 
pretty severe stroke upon the back of 
Adams, and the expense I am led -into by 
that confounded fellow Simpson, and ne- 
cessarily so in renting my lands under the 
management of Cleveland. 

‘* Spinning should go forward with all 
possible dispatch, as we shall have nothing 
else to depend upon, if these disputes con- 
tinue another year. I can hardly think 
that Lord Dunmore can act so loose, and 
unmanly a part, as to think of seizing 
Mrs, Washington, by way of revenge 
upon me; however, as I suppose she is, 
before this time, gone over to Mr. Calvert’s, 
and will soon after return, and go down 
to New Kent, she will be out of his reach 
for two or three months to come, in which 
time matters may, and probably will, take 
such a turn as to render her removal either 
absolutely necessary, or quite useless. I 
am, nevertheless, exceedingly thankful to 
the gentlemen of Alexandria, for their 
friendly attention to this point, and be- 
lieve vou will if there is any sort of reason 
to suspect a ihiog of this kind, provide a 
kitchen for her in Alexandria, or some 
other place of safety elsewhere, for her 
and my papers.’ 

‘* The people of this Government have 


1 Whether Dunmore contemplated seizing Mrs. 
Washington, .at this time, as a hostage, is not 
known, Certain it is that he attempted the feat 
the following summer, He landed on Gwyn’s 
Island, in Chesapeake Bay, and there cast up in- 
trenchments and built a stockade fort. He was 
dislodged by General Andrew Lewis, with Virgi- 
nia militia. After destroying several of his vessels 
which were grounded, he sailed off with the re- 
mainder of his fleet, and made a destructive raid 
along the Potomac between Aquia Creek and 
Mount Vernon, to awe the inhabitants and allow 
him to seize Mrs, Washington and desolate her 
husband's estate, as he had other plantations, He 
had proceeded as far as the mouth of Occoquan 
Creek, twelve miles below Mount Vernon, and de- 
stroyed the mills there, when he was repulsed, and 
driven on board his ships by some of the Prince 
William’s militia, and fled down the river. This 
repulse ‘and a ‘heavy storm frustrated his designs to 
sieze Mrs. Washington. 
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obtained a character which they by no 
means deserved— their officers, generally 
speaking, are the most indifferent kind of 
people | ever saw. I have already broke 
one colonel and five captains for cowar- 
dice, and for drawing more pay and pro- 
visions than they had men in their com- 
panies—there are two more colonels now 
under arrest, and to be tried for the same 
offences—in short, they are by no means 
such troops in any respect as you are led 
to believe of them, from the accounts 
which are published, but I need not make 
myself enemies among them by this dec- 
laration, although it is consistent with 
truth. I dare say the men would fight 
very well, (if properly officered ), although 
they are exceedingly diity and nasty 
people. Had they been properly con- 
ducted at Bunker’s Hiil, (on the 17th of 
June), or those that were there, properly 
supported, the regulars would have met 
with a shameful defeat, and a much more 
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considerable loss than they did, which is 
now known to be exactly 1057, killed and 
wounded—it was for their behaviour on 
that occasion, that the above officers were 
broke, for I never spared one that was ac- 
cused of cowardice, but brot ’em to im- 
mediate tryal. 

“Our lines of defence are now completed 
as near, or at least, as can be. We now 
wish them to come out, as svon as they 
please, but they (that is the enemy) dis- 
cover no inclination to quit their own 
works of defence, and as it is almost im- 
possible for us to get to them, we do 
nothing but watch each other’s motion sall 
day, at the distance of about a mile, every 
now and then picking ‘off astraggler, when 
we can catch them without their entrench- 
ments; in return, they often attempt to 
cannonade our lines, to no other purpose 
than the waste of a considerable quantity 
of powder to themselves, which we would 
be very glad to get.”’ 





THE ROBBERY OF 


The following account of incidents connected with 
the operations of the British fleet in the Potomac 
River and Chesapeake Bay, in the summer and 
autumn of 1814, writteu by an eye-witness, was 
copied from the original manuscript for the 
RECORD: 

In October, 1814, Capt. Moses Tarlton 
had left Georgetown, D. C., in a small 
schooner with some articles for our home, 
among which was my trunk, containing 
nearly all my clothes. On the 18th of 
October, seeing no enemy in sight, he 
sailed out of Smith’s Creek (into which 
he had gone to hide himself) in order to 
descend the St. Mary’s'. The British 


1 The events described in this paper occurred in 
St. Mary’s county, Maryland, lying between the 
Potomac River and the Chesapeake Bay. The 
British squadron that co-operated with the British 
army in its invasion of the District of Columbia, 
and the capture of Washington city, in the summer 
of 1814, had remained in the Potomac River and 
in Chesapeake Bay, distressing the inhabitants on 
their shores, by plundering their property. 

When, in August, the squadron went yp the Po- 
tomac, and Fort Washington on the Maryland shore 
below Alexandria was abandoned, the last named 


ST. INIGO'S HOUSE, 


sloop of war Saracen, Capt. Alexander 
Dixie, had that morning sailed from the 
mouth of the Patuxent for the Tangier 
Islands, and spying the schooner gave 


chase. The schooner lost sight of the 
Saracen by turning into the mouth cf 
St. Mary’s, and secreted herself in Davy 
Cove, near St. Inigo’s Church. Towards 
place was left exposed to the mercy or greed of the 
enemy. ‘The citizens had done what they could to 
protect their city. Their able-bodied men and their 
heavy guns, had been called to the defence of 
Washington city, and only a few exempts, and some 
others—not more than one hundred in all— were left 
to protect their town, The citizens sent adeputation 
to the commander of the squadron, Commodore 
Gordon, to inquire on what terms he would consent 
to spare the town. He replied, that all nayal stores 
and ordnance; all the shipping. and its furniture ; 
merchandise of every description in the city, or 
which had been carried out of it toa place of 
safety; and refreshments of every kind, must be 
immediately given up to him. Also the vessels 
which had been scuttled to save them from destruc- 
tion, must be raised and delivered up to him, 
* Do all this,” he said, “and the town of Alexan- 
dria, with the exception of public works, shall be 
spared, and the ifhabitants shall remain un- 
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the close of the evening, I espied a barge 
turning Fort Point, and steering direct for 
the house.’ I entreated Father Rantzan 
to go with me and meet them at the land- 
ing. He refused, and continued saying 
his office, observing that ‘‘he feared 
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nothing from the British.’’ I then went 
by myself with the view of conciliating 
them as far as I could. Not knowing but 
that they might rob my person, I first 
secured my watch and all the money of 
the house under a decayed sill of the store- 
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molested.” Only one hour was allowed for the 
cunsideration of these harsh and humiliating 
terms. ‘The inhabitants were powerless, and were 
compelled to submit. The sunken vessels and the 
merchandise sent to a distance, could not be de- 
livered up, so Gordon contented himself with burn- 
ing one vessel and filling several others chiefly with 
flour, cotton and tobacco. With this plunder the 
squadron sailed down the Potomac. 

William Charles, the Philadelphia caricaturist, 
cruelly criticised the plundered Alexandrians, in a 
print, in which their loyalty to their government 
was questioned by implication, A copy of that 
caricature, on a reduced scale, is here given. 
—[Epiror.] 


1 They had just then heen at the house of one 
of our tenants, and took several articles, The wife 


house. In about ten minutes from the 
time that I first saw them, they were 
grounded on the flats. I hailed them 
from the garden bank, and informed them 
that they could ‘not run their barge ashore 


— poverty, her daughter wept, and the officer 
ing softened into pity, ordered his men to restore 
everything, promising that they might do what they 


pleased at the Big House. She begged him not to 
make such promises, observing that there was a 
church in the house, and that the inhabitants were 
good people, &c. He replied: Then, Madam, 
you are too poor, and they are too good, so at this 
rate we are to get nothing—but, Madam, we must 
live.” Efe then ordered his men to row him to the 
Big House.. 
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at that place, and directed them to row 
round to the landing. They seemed to 
pay no attention to what I said, and that 
circumstance I thought was a bad omen, 
Several jumped into the water; some 
waited to carry the officers ashore, while 
others ran through the water with drawn 
swords to the garden bank. 

The first ‘that approached, and who 
seemed to be the most eager for plunder, 
they called *‘Johnny.’’ I saluted him in 
a friendly manner ; he returned the salute 
by imitating the snarling of a dog, and 
without uttering a single word. I then 
thought that the only shadow of hope left 
was to address the first officer. He was 
quickly landed on the bank from the 
shoulders of arobust seaman. Here I called 
up all my powers of address, and used all 
the politeness which I deemed proper on 
the occasion. He paid no attention to 
me, nor did he return my salute, Then 
viewing me witha stern countenance, he 
said: **Sir, I have come with the avowed 
purpose to burn down this house.’’ I 
answered, ‘‘ I am very sorry for that, sir.’’ 
Then he replied, ‘‘ Yes, sir, the war has 
taken a turn—your men have lately treated 
our men ill on the Canada line.’ 

They have commenced burning there 
and elsewhere ; besides, I am informed that 
the Priests here have been active in exciting 
the militia to fire on our men along shore.”’ 
I rejoined, ‘‘ Sir, the war having ‘taken a 
turn, is a circumstance for which we are 
not and cannot be accountable, and as 
for the rest I give you my word and honour, 
sir, that you have been misinformed ; we 
are religious men, and have nothing to do 
with the war ; we have never raised a fin- 
ger pro or con, and therefore cannot be 
responsible either for what is past or for 
what may take place in future.’’ ‘‘ Then,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ we will not burn the house, but 
let us go.’’ At this, several men ran to 
the house before us, I saw they were 
intent on plunder, and therefore begged 
the officer to protect the Reverend Gen- 
tleman’s room, and not to allow of any 


: t The Americans had wantonly burned Newark, 
in Canada, opposite Fort Niagara.—[Ep.] 


disrespectful behaviour towards him. He 
promised that he would take care of those 
points, and asked me to introduce him. I 
did so. While he was speaking with Rev, 
F. Rantzan, I heard a great noise in the 
chapel, which was then in the north; 
eastern room on the first floor. Iran to 
the spot, and behold! the ciborium con- 
taining the blessed sacrament,’ the chalice, 
vestment, sacred linens, and pictures were 
taken away. I ran back to the officer and 
begged him to interfere; I observed to 
him that what we held most sacred, the 
blessed saerament of the altar, &c., had 
been taken: entreated him to restore; 
promised he would; we ran to the barge 
and as we were going, ‘‘ there, sir,’’ said 
I, ** they are now handing the chalice to 
a bargeman, do have it restored.’’ Said 
he would, and because they knew that he 
saw it, they gave it up. I then entreated 
him to restore the ciborium, ‘*Why,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ what sort of a thing is it?’’ I 
described it, for he had not seen it. The 
men declared they had it not, and I de- 
clared they had taken it away. Seeing I 
could not prevail, I ran to the house and 
exclaimed: ‘‘O Father Rantzan, they 
have taken the blessed sacrament; do, for 
God’s sake, come and beg for it.’’ He 
did so, but in vain. The officer told his 
men ‘‘that everything should be thrown 
on shore again, if they did not restore the 
ciborium,’’ | They still protested they 
had it not, and I protested they had taken 
it. Meanwhile the officer had some of the 
vestments and two beds restored. I still 
insisted on the ciborium’s being restored, 
but to no purpose. The sailors united 
in saying that they had seen no such thing, 
and told the officer that my intention wes 
to detain them longer in order that our 
militia might come up and fire on them, 
Night coming on, the officer pretended 
to be alarmed, and ordered a sailor to take 


2 The ciborium is the coffer or box, containing 
the Blessed Sacrament, or Host—the consecrated 
wafer used in the Roman Church mode of worship. 
It is sacred in the eyes of the faithful, as contain- 
ing the real body and blood of Jesus Christ, in the 
form of a cake or “wafer, after consecration by the 
priest.—[ Eb. ] 
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him to the barge. A subaltern officer 
having no one to take him off, remained 
behind stripping himself to wade. I ob- 
served to him, ‘‘ Do, sir, consider what a 
crime it is to rob a church!’’ ‘Don’t 
talk to me,’’ 
churches—I count this as nothing—l’ve 
seen many a church robbed in Spain.’’ 
The first Lieutenant being then in the 
barge, I again entreated him to restore. 
He turned a deaf ear, and all being ready 
ordered his men to row off. The sun was 
setting. They took about ten minutes to 
complete their sacrilegious task. Good 
Father Rantzan told me, after they were 
gone, that he was almost out of himself 
with fright, and that he never expected 
such an attack. 

During this affair, a big negro (one of 
their refugees) about six feet high, passed 
my elbow, on his way to their barge, with 
my boots in one hand, and my trunk of 
clothes (which had been landed about an 
hour) in the other. While the lieutenant 
and myself were engaged in the chapel and 
at the barge, the above-mentioned sub- 
altern took that opportunity to rob F. 
Rantzan of his watch, two silver candle- 
sticks that screwed together in form of a 
box, the silver spoons, and his best cloth- 
ing. I made an estimate of our losses 
(though it was impossible to make a cor- 
rect one) and found that the amount could 
not be less than $1,800, supposing the 
articles to be new. At that time every- 
thing was bought ata great price. The 
cloth, making &c., of the coat, which I 
then wore (common good cloth) cost $50, 
in the cheap city of New York. They 
took as follows, viz. :—The sacred vessels, 
&c., which I have already mentioned, 
besides two silver pixes, lined with gold, 
containing the Blessed Sacrament, and 
which were in theciborium. Those things 
which Father Rantzan lost, four beds and 
furniture, window and bed curtains, my 
trunk, an alarm-clock, a chest of medicine, 
(which had just been landed), eleven and 
a half pairs new shoes, a quantity of cod- 
fish, dishes, plates, knives, forks, spoons, 
water piggins and many other articles of 
inferior note. 


he said, ‘‘about robbing. 
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The next day I observed to F, Rantzan 
that what the officer had said might be 
true, that the war might have taken an 
unfavourable turn, and that if this was the 
case, I thought it would be prudent to 
move away the most valuable articles to 
some place of safety. He rejected the 
proposal, ard said, ‘‘ that nothing that was 
under his control should be touched.’’ 
I made up my mind on the subject, and 
thought myself bound to secure all that I 
could, and to prepare for the worst. I 
took two waggon loads of articles that 
were under my care, and deposited them 
in a ruined hut in a forest about five miles 
distant, placing there a family of faithful 
servants to guard them. I moved thither 
the cattle, hogs, and _ salted provisions. 
The hogs were fattened there. I soon 
repaired the hut, and finished another 
which had been begun some years before. 
All things were now secure, and every- 
thing secured to go on pretty well again. 

A few days after this attack, Commodore 
Berry anchored off St. George’s Island, 
went ashore on St. George’s hundred, and 
took away corn, cattle, &c. from the in- 
habitants. He then sent ashore for Joseph 
Code and James Tee, with orders for them 
to be carried to him on his 74 that he 
might pay them the ordinary, just price of 
the property so taken. On their way to 
the 74 they complained of the late treat- 
ment they had met with in being deprived 
of their property. The officer remarked 
that they had no reason to complain, 
‘‘ for,’’ said he, ‘‘ we are the most honour- 
able enemy you ever had to deal with ; we 
have taken nothing from you yet that we 
have not paid for.”’ ‘‘Yes,’’ answered Lee, 
‘very honourable, very honourable indeed! 
you robbed the priests a few days ago; 
that’s very honourable, very honourable 
indeed !’’ The officer hearing this heavy 
charge, asked Code if there was any foun- 
dation for such a report. Code answered 
in the affirmative, and related the history 
of the robbery, so far as he was acquainted 
with it. 

When on board of the Dragon, the 
Commodore addressed Tee, and asked 
him what he thought of the late visit 

















which he had paid him. Tee replied, 
‘‘that he knew not what to think of it ; 
that he supposed while he had his hand 
in the lion’s mouth, he must take it out as 
easily as possible.’’ The commodore then 
asked Tee if he thought he had his hand 
in the lion’smouth. Tee answered, ‘‘ No, 
sir, I do not, but I consider .my whole 
carcass to be in the Dragon's belly.’’ 
Upon hearing this, the commodore wheeled 
about on his heel, and went down into his 
cabin. 

Mr. Code informed the commodore of 
our late misfortune. The commodore ex- 
pressed his high displeasure, and dispatched 
a lettér to the Tangier Islands, ordering 
Capt. Alexander Dixie to sail immediately 
to St. George’s Island, and to restore every 
article. 

On the 30th November, I went to the 
quarters at the dawn of day. I saw a 
something like a small sail stretching over 
towards the house. I soon discovered it 
to be a white flag ; my heart leaped for joy; 
I ran for the house—nay, I rather flew. 
When I arrived there they were in the act 
of throwing the beds up on the garden 
bank. The same officer that robbed us 
met me, and requested me to walk with 
him into the garden. He then began to 
express his extreme regret that he ever saw 
the house. The rising tear made him 
pause for a moment. Then in broken 
accents he exclaimed, ‘‘O why did I ever 
come to this house! In doing this I 
was truly unfortunate! I call God to 
witness that I am innocent of this crime. 
You know, sir, how much I endeavoured 
at your request to command my men, but 
they would not obey. O howextremely I 
regret my ever having come to this house ! 
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I, sir, am to be broken for this affair; in a 

few days I expect to be sent to England.’’* 

With respect to his innocence, I knew 

from various facts that he was speaking in 

the true sincerity of a hypocritical heart ; 

but believing as I did that it was possible 

he might suffer severely for his misconduct, 

I sincerely pitied him, and was tempted to 

weep, because I saw him weep. 

We then walked into the house, where 

many articles had already been deposited 

from the barge. He presented the cibo- 

rium, at the sight of which I cannot 

describe my feelings ; the office of a priest 

was to be performed, but the priest was 
not at home. I unhesitingly received the 

sacred treasure, turned my back upon the 
officer, fell upon my knees, and adored the 
Author of life, who, I suppose, was present 
there. After placing it in the tabernacle 
(which had been restored on the day of 
the attack), I returned to the officer, who 
observed, ‘‘that though an enemy from 
necessity, and not bound to generous acts, 
he was still desirous to prove to me the 
generosity of a British officer.’’ He then 
laid on the table $113 to pay damages, 
and told me that his name was William 
Hancock, his residence Lower Clapton, 
England ; that if I should ever want any- 
thing from England to write to him, and 
that he should always be glad to serve me. 
I thanked him, and so we parted. 





1 He was afterwards deprived of the command 
of First Lieutenant, and put on board of a vessul of 
an inferior grade, I was informed (I think by Mr. 
Code), that if Com. Berry had been the principal 
commander in the Bay, he would have hung this 
officer without ceremony. But Com, Berry had a 
superior in the Chesapeake, and that circumstance 
saved the robber’s neck. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Raid ON A PrintiING Orrice.—In An- 
derson's Constitutional Gazette of Nov. 25, 
1775, is the following: Thursday morning, 
about 12 o’clock, a party of light horse 
from Connecticut, amounting to about roo, 
entered the city, and in the utmost regu- 


larity proceeded to the house of Mr. James 
Rivington, Printer, and after surrounding 
the same, with fixed bayonets, a number 
alighted and placed three centinels’at each 
door, when a few of the party entered the 
house, and demanded his type, which were 
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accordingly surrendered, and put up in 
bags, then they destroyed the whole appa- 
ratus of the press. The business being 
thus finished without the least noise or 
opposition, the surrounding spectators, con- 
sisting of about 1,800 inhabitants, signified 
their approbation by three huzzas, and 
immediately the party went out of town 
with their booty, without offering the least 
insult to any of the inhabitants.’’ 


THE PRrEsIDENTS.—The younger readers 
of the Recorp may find help in remem- 
bering the names and regular succession of 
the Presidents of the Republic, by com- 
mitting the following plain rhymes to 
memory : 


Great WASHINGTON was number one, 
Then Senior ADAMS next came on, 
JEFFERSON made the number ¢hree 

Then MADISON the fourth was he; 
MonrOE, the fi/h, just there came in, 
Then sixth an ADAMS came again; 

Then seventh, ANDREW JACKSON came, 
And eighth we count VAN BuREN’s name; 
Then HARRISON made numper nine, 
And éenth, JoHN TYLER filled the line; 
PoLK was the eleventh, as we know, 

The fwelfth was TAYLOR in the row; 
FiL_More the ¢hirteenth took his place, 
And PIEKce is fourteenth in the race; 
BUCHANAN was the fifteenth sure, 

And LINCOLN, sixteenth, brave and pure; 
JOHNSON was seventeenth, I ween, 

And Grant, the eighteenth now is seen, 


Tue Wire or THoMAsS JEFFERSON.— 
Many vers ago, the writer was examining 
the o'd iccords in Charles City Court- 
house it Virginia, where he found the 
following marriage license bond, written 
in the small round hand of Mr, Jefferson: 


“Know all men by these presents that we 
Thomas Jefferson and Francis Eppes are held and 
firmly bound to our sovereign lord the King, his 
heirs and successors, in the sum of fifty pounds 
current money of Virginia, to the paiment of which 
well and truly to be made we bind ourselves jointly 
and severally, our joint and several heirs, executors 
and administrators. In witness whereof we have 
hereto set our hands and seals, this twenty-third 
day of December, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand ‘seven hundred and seventy-one. The 
condition of the above obligations is such, that 
if there be no lawful cause to obstruct a marriage 
intended to be had and solemnized between the 
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above-bound Thomas Jeffersonand Martha Skelton 
of the county of Charles City, widow, for which a 
license is desired, then this obligation is to be null 
and void; otherwise to remain in full force.” 
THOMAS JEFFERSON.” 

Francis Eppes.” 

Mr. Jefferson was then in the 29th year 
of his age; his betrothed was a young 
widow only twenty-three. They were 
married at **The Forest,’’ in Charles City 
county. She was very beautiful, it is said, 
a little above. the middle height, with an 
exquisitely formed figure, and well edu- 
cated. Several distinguished gentlemen 
sought her hand, but Jefferson, the tall, 
slim, red-haired lawyer won the prize. 
She died after the birth of her sixth child. 
Jefferson wrote the following epitaph for 
her monument, bearing the four quoted 
lines in the original Greek: 

To the memory of 
MARTHA JEFFERSON, 
Daughter of John Wayles; 

Born October 19, 1748, O. S., 
Intermarried with Thomas Jefferson 
January 1, 1772, 

Torn from him by death September 6, 1782, 
This monument of his love is inscribed. 

“If in the melancholy shades below 

The flames of friends and lovers cease to glow, 

Vet mine shall sacred last ; mine undecayed, 

Burn on through death, and animate my shade.” 


One Hunprep Years Aco.—The fol- 
lowing item, from Rivington’s ‘‘ New 
York Gazette, or The Connecticut, Hud- 
son River, New Jersey, and Quebec 
Weekly Advertiser,’ for December, 1773, 
seems to be appropriate matter for the 
December Number of the Recorp. L. 

Extract from a letter from Boston, 
Dec. 17th, 1773. 

About 5 in the evening, 60 persons in 
disguise, went on board Capt. Hall’s 
vessel, seized the charts, and poured every 
ounce of tea into the harbor, after which 
they proceeded on board the vessels com- 
manded by Captains Bruce and Coffin, 
took into their possession all the tea they 
found on board, and cast the whole over- 
board, and to satisfy the inhabitants 
that the destruction was total and perfect, 
an exact account was taken by the acting 
parties, of every chest shipped by the 
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Hon. E. I. Co., which was compared with 
the manifests of the cargoes, and found to 
tally most exact with each of them. This 
execution was completed before ten 
o'clock at night, in the presence of 7,000 
people, great numbers of whom were as- 
sembled from the neighboring towns. 

A certain racoon, named Conner, one 
of the spectators, tempted by the excellent 
flavor of the finest hyson, greedily filled 
his pocket, and the lining of his doublet, 
with tea, which so enraged the peuple, 
that after every grain of it was taken from 
him, and discharged into the water, he 
underwent a horrible discipline, which 
threatened his life. The next morning no 
appearance of riot. 

An express was sent with the news to 
New York. It left on Friday, and arrived 
the next Tuesday night. 





Ericrams.—One hundred years ago, 
the newspapers in this country had many 
squibs, epigrams, &c., like the following 
in reference to King George the Third 
and the Tea controversy : 

“To say such Kings, Lord, rule by Thee, 
Is most prodigious Blasphemy ; 

For if such Kings are by God appointed, 
The devil may be the Lord’s anointed.” 


THE QUARREL WITH AMERICA FAMILIARLY 
STATED. 


* Rudely forced to drink tea, Massachusetts in 
anger 

Spills the tea on John Bull—John falls on to bang 
her ; 

Massachusetts, enraged, calls her neighbors to aid, 

And give master John a severe bastinade. 

Now, good men of the law! pray who is in fault, 

The one who begins or resists the assault?” 


Joun Hancock anDd TEa.—The fol- 
lowing is from Rivington’s Mew York 
Gazette, issued on the 8th of November, 
1773. John Hancock was the most stren- 
uous opposer of the importation of Tea, 
and the false story below noticed, was cir- 
culated for effect by the Tories of that 
day: 

‘‘ Whereas a report has industriously 
and maliciously propagated in this city, 
that the Hon. John Hancock, Esq., has 
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imported tea from England into Boston, 
and paid the revenue duty chargeable on 
such Tea, in order, therefore, to unde- 
ceive the public, and to frustrate the evil 
design of so scandalous a report, the 
subscriber, who has been for several years 
conversant with that gentleman’s affairs, 
does declare upon his word and honor, 
and is willing .to ratify the same by his 
oath, that the said John Hancock, Esq., 
has, neither directly or indirectly, im- 
ported any tea from Great Britain since 
the passing the Act, imposing a duty on 
said article. WILLIAM PALFREY. 


CHARLESTOWN, Mass.— The annexed 
brief but interesting account of the con- 
dition of Charlestown, Mass., prior to 
and after the battle of Bunker’s Hill, 
June 17th, 1775, is transcribed from Vol. 
1, page 467 of ‘‘ an impartial history of the 
war in America, etc., etc.,’’ by the Rev. 
James Murray ; a valuable cotemporaneous 
work, published at New Castle upon 
Tyne, in England, 1782, and dedicated to 
his Majesty, King George III. 

H. Cray LuKENs. 
Germantown, Pa., Nov., 1873. 

‘*The melancholy effects of this bat- 
tle appeared most manifest in the ruins 
of the town of Charlestown, which was 
now an affecting spectacle to the serious 
and unprejudiced of all parties. It was 
the first settlement made in this colony, 
and was considered as the. mother of 
Boston ; for the town of Boston was first 
built by a number of emigrants from 
Charlestown, some short time after the 
year 1630. Charlestown was large, hand- 
some and well built, both with regard 
to its public and private edifices; it was 
about half as large as Boston, and was 
capable of being made as strong, for it 
stood upon a peninsula, much in the 
same manner as Boston does, and had 
nearly the same natural advantages. It 
was both a market and country town, 
being the county town of Middlesex, 
in Massachusetts Bay. It had a good 
large church, a market place, in a hand- 
some square by the river side, supplied 
with all necessary provisions, both of 
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flesh and fish, and two large streets lead- 
ing down to it which were both regular 
and elegant. It carried on the greatest 
trade of any town in the province, except 
Boston. It is said that the two ports 
cleared out a thousand vessels annually, 
for foreign trade, exclusive of a vast 
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number of coasters. Such is the end of 
human labor, wisdom and industry, and 
such the effects and fatal fruits of civil 
dissention and discord! ‘The work of a 
day will ruin the labor of ages, and lay 
riches, grandeur, magnificence and splen- 
dour in ruins.’ 





AUTOGRAPH 


[Mrs. Mary A. Brown AND Henry A. 
Wise. ] 


When the celebrated John Brown was 
under sentence of death in Virginia, his 
wife wrote the following remarkable letter 
to Henry A. Wise, Governor of that 
State. The response of the governor, 
written by his own hand, is characteristic 
of the kindness of heart of that gentleman, 
and the tenderness of his feelings whilst 
performing a sad official duty : 


Philadelphia, Nov. 21, 1859. 
To the Hon. H. A. Wise, 
Governor of Virginia, 
Sir: 
Iam made bold to address you by my 
trust in your feelings as a man, and by 


reports that have come to me of the - 


respectful words in which you have spoken 
of my husband, now under sentence of 
death in your State. 

I ask for myself and my children that 
when ull shall be over, the mortal remains 
of my husband and his sons may be deliv- 
ered to me for decent and tender inter- 
ment among their kindred. 

I do not ask you for his life, dear as it 
is to us, and right worthy and honorable 
as I knew him to be. I am perfectly aware 
that if public considerations cannot avert 
his doom, private feelings, however agon- 
ized, will not be allowed the slightest 
weight. 

In the letters which I have received 
from him, there is not a word expressing 
a desire that I should petition for his life. 

Sut he tells me that if, after he shall be no 
more, I think fit to come to Virginia ‘‘ to 
gather up the bones of our sons’’ and of 
my husband, ‘‘ it will be well.”’ 


LETTERS. 


I ask, sir, for the exertion of your 
authority and personal influence in further- 
ing this, my earnest desire. 

Little as it is that I ask, if you will 
grant my request, your humanity in this 
particular shall have the sincerest thanks 
of his wife and children. 


In confirmation of what I have said 
about my husband’s wishes, I take the 
liberty of enclosing you a copy of one of 
his late letters. 

Governor Wise responded as follows : 

Richmond, Va., 
Nov. 26, 1857. 
To Mrs. Mary A. Brown, 
(Now in Phila.) 

Madam, 

Yours of the 21st inst., addressed to 
me from Philadelphia, came to hand this 
morning. 

Believe me, madam, that I sadly thank 
you for your ‘‘trust in my feelings as a 
man.’’ Your situation touches those feel- 
ings deeply. Sympathising as I do with 
your affliction, you shall have the ‘‘ exer- 
tion of my authority and personal influ- 
ence ’’ to assist you in ‘‘ gathering up the 
bones of your sons and your husband’”’ 
in Virginia, ‘‘for decent and tender inter- 
ment among their kindred.”’ 

I am happy, madam, that you seem to 
have the wisdom and virtue to appreciate 
my position of duty. Would to God that 
‘‘ public considerations could avert his 
doom,’’ -for the Omniscient knows that [ 
take not the slightest pleasure in the execu- 
tion of any whom the lawscondemn. May 
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He have mercy on the erring and the 
afflicted. 

I enclose an order to Major-General 
Wm. B. Taliaferro, ia command at Charles- 
town, Va., to deliver to your order the 
mortal remains of your husband ‘‘ when 
all shall be over,’’ to be delivered to your 
agent at Harper’s Ferry ; and if you attend 
the reception in person, to guard you, 
sacredly, in your solemn mission." 

With tenderness and truth, 
Iam, 
Very respectfully, 


Your humble Servant, 


LK . the slaves in this country, That idea took 
firm possession of his mind, and, of course, 
cx) he was a yehement opposer of the slave- 





1The following is. the order above alluded to, 
copied from Governor Wise’s original draft : 


Richmond, Nov. 26, 1859. 

To 

Major-General Wm. B. TALIAFERRO, 

In command at Charleston, Va. 

Sir, 

When John Brown is executed on Friday, the 
2nd proximo, you will place his mortal remains 
under strict guard, and protect them from all muti- 
lation; place them in a plain, decent coffin and 
have them taken to Harper’s Ferry, there to await 
the orders and agent of Mrs. Mary A. Brown, who 
has a duplicate of this order. You will also allow 
the bodies of her sons, who fell at Harper’s Ferry, 
to be disinterred, and taken by her or her agent or 
order, 

Respectfully yours, 
HENRY A. WISE. 


On the following day Governor Wise sent the 
following order: 


Richmond, Va., Nov. 27, 1859. 

To the Sheriff of the County 

of Jefferson, Va. 

Sir: 

The wife of John Brown who is to be executed 
in your county, on the 2d proximo, has requested 
that his body shall be delivered after execution to 
her. I ask that you will deliver it to a guard under 
the orders of Gen. Taliaferro, who has orders from 
me to cause it to be conducted to Harper’s Ferry, 
there to be delivered to the widow or her agent or 
order, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Henry A. WISE. 


36 
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Mrs. Brown went to Harper’s Ferry, and there 
received and brought away the bodies of he: hus- 
band and sons. She was accompanied on her 
melancholy mission by General Hector Tyndale, of 
Philadelphia, and another gentleman, whose name 
is unknown to the writer, 

John Brown was born at Torrington, Conn., on 
the gth of May, 1800, His grandfather was a 
soldier in the revolutionary war, and perished in 
battle. His father was one of the early settlers in 
Ohio. John there worked at the trade of a tanner 
and currier, and was afterwards a dealer in wool. 
In the course of business he visited Europe. 
Emigrating to Kansas in 1855, he became involved 
in the political turmoils in that region, growing out 
of the contest for the possession of that land, 
between slave-holders and their opponents. 

So early as 1839, Mr. Brown had con- 
ceived the idea of becoming a liberator of 


holders’ party in his new home. He was 

a devout member of the Congregational 

Church. His moral character was above 
reproach, and his unflinching courage was well 
attested. 

He became a leader among the anti-slavery inhabi- 
tants of Kansas, and led a force victoriously at Ossa- 
watamie, against invaders from Missouri. In May, 
1859, he held a secret convention, with others, at 
Chatham, in Canada, where an expedition was or- 
ganized for the invasion of Virginia, for the pur- 
pose of liberating the slaves. Brown drew up a 
constitution with his own hand, for the provisional 
government of the State, when it should be in the 
possession of the invaders, Afterwards he rented 
a farm-house about six miles from Harper’s Ferry, 
where he collected arms and ammunition; and on 
the night of the 16th of October, 1859, he, with 
about twenty men, among them three of his sons, 
surprised Harper’s Ferry, seized the arsenal and 
armory, and took forty persons prisoners. The 
Virginia militia attacked the invaders, and over- 
powered them. Two of Brown's sons were killed, 
and he was captured. Tried on charges of con- 
spiracy, treason and murder, he was found. guilty, 
and was executed on the 2d day of December, 
1859.—[ Eb. ] 


[Joun Nicuotson.*] 
[From the collection of Mr, E. H, Goss.] 


On the 29th of Nov., 1793, the acct. 
of Ephraim Douglas, Esq., Prothonotary 


1 John Nicholson was the comptroller-general of 
the State of Pennsylvania from 1782 to 1796. He 
became a very extensive land speculator, and was 
charged with being guilty of using the public funds 
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of the County of Fayette for licenses from 
22d Nov., 1792, to 15th Aug‘, 1793, was 
settled, amounting to Sixty two dollars 
and 4o cents, which sum was paid to 
The Treasurer of the State in full on 2d 
Sept., 1793—as per his Rec* filed in this 
office. 








[DenorAH GANNETT.'] 


Epiror Am. His. Recorp.—It may be of interest 
to the readers of the RECORD to see a copy of a 
Jetter written by Deborah Gannett (known as 
Deborah Sampson), the feminine soldier of the 
revolution, to Capt. George Webb, of Holden, 
Mass., in whose company she served, 


for his own benefit. Robert Morris, the great Revo- 
lutionary financier, was engaged with him in these 
speculations, and both were involved and ruined, 
The debts left by Nicholson, unp.id at the time of 
his death in 1800, are said to have amounted to 


twelve million dollars, a large sum for one indi-’ 


vidual to owe in those days; and Morris, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, who 
raised millions of money for the public use during 
the Revolution, and who founded the Bank of 
North America, was on account of the above 
Jand speculations with Nicholson, necessitated to 
pass four of the latter years of his life ‘n prison 
for debt ! 

Nicholson was the subject of fierce political 
persecution. During his official term, $27,000,000 
of public money passed through bis hands, under 
circumstances of great difficulty, and peculiar com- 
plication, owing to the state of paper money and 
government credit, The claims cf the Common- 
wealth against him, were liquidated by his vast 
quintity of lands in thirty-nine counties, passing 
int» its possession, and afterwards sold to other 


parties. His descendants still claim ownership in 
those lands. Nicholson died in prison poor and 
insane, It had been asserted that the rascality of 


a partner of Morris and Nicholson ruined them. 


1 Deborah Gannett, mee Sampson, was born in 
Plympton, Massachusetts, on the 17th of Decem- 
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The original is in the collection of the American 
Antiquarian Society, as are several military docu- 
ment referring to Gen, Patterson’s regiment to 
which Capt. Webb was attached. 

NATH. PAINE. 

Worcester, Mass., Sept., 1873. 


Sharon, June 2d, 1804. 
Honoured Sir : 


I take the liberty of writing to you, not 
for mere compliments, but real esteem. 

I hope sincerely that these may find you 
and every branch of your Family enjoying 
Health and’ happiness. I should be ex- 
tremely happy to see you all again. I 
hope I shall have the gratification before 
many months. I present my love and 
acknowledge my gratitude to all my friends 
in this place. Dear Sir—I flatter myself 
that should I live I shall see better days 
than ever I have done heretofore. I hope 
to be able to sattisfy every Demand against 
me ; it is my real wish never to injure any 
one, neither in name or property. Sir, 
will you be so kind as to tell your two 
Nephews that I feel myself under the 
greatest obligation to them. I will make 


ber, 1760. She was a descendant of Governor 
William Bradford, of the Plymouth colony. Losing 
her parents at an early age, she was adopted by an 
elderly maiden lady, named Fuller, Her foster- 
mother died three years afterwards. She lived 
with different persons until her young womanhood, 
when she was remarkable for her intellectual 
strength and attainments, especially in natural 
history and philosophy. At the age of 18 years, 
the events of the revolution stirred her soul with 
an intense desire to. serve her country. It overcame 
her natural womanly modesty, and, assuming a 
masculine dress, she enlisted as a Continental 
soldier, for three years, in the spring of 1781. Her 
exploits and adventures in the army form materials 
for a stirring romance. She’ assumed the name of 
Robert Shurtliff, and bore that name until the dis- 
covery of her sex in a hospital in Philadelphia. 
Miss Sampson married Benjamin Gannett, who 
died at Sharon, Conn., in February, 1837, at the 
age of 80 years. Atthe time of his death, there 
was a bill before Congress for providing him with 
a pension, on account of his wife’s services She 
had applied for a pension in 1797, but the prayer 
of her petition was denied, In 1792, the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts authorized the treasurer of 
the Commonwealth to issue to her a note for the 
sum of thirty pounds, bearing interest from October, 
1783. The time of Deborah Gannett’s death is 
not known to the writer.—[Eb. ] 

















my remittances to them as soon as I possi- 
bly can, but must beg their patience a 
wuile longer. 

Sally, 1 believe you have forgot me or 
you would have wrote me long before now: 


To 
Capt. GEORGE WEBB, 
Holden. 
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do some of you write. I long to hear from 
you, and in your letter let me know if 
your Father has received those books I 
sent him and Mr. Pratt. Adieu my 
friends. : 


Livath, anne 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


HistoricAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVA- 
NiA.—The stated quarterly meeting of 
this Society was held at their rooms on 
the evening of the roth November, Mr. 
Horatio Gates Jones, the Vice-President, 
in the chair. 

A report showed that there were at that 
time, 307 active, and 716 passive mem- 
bers; 108 corresponding members in the 
State of Pennsylvania, and 279 in other 
States; and 41 foreign members, making 
a grand total of 1,541. 

The librarian, Mr. Shrigley, reported 
that since the 12th of May, 349 books had 
been added to the lidrary, 260 of which 
were presented. The number of pam- 
phlets received had been 653 ; the number 
of magazines 103, and 7 maps. 

Many interesting historical relics and 
valuable manuscripts were presented to 
the Society. 

Henry Armitt Brown reviewed the work 
of the Committee on the Restoration of 
Independence Hall, and offered the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were adopted. 

Whereas, The committee, appointed by 
the Mayor of the city of Philadelphia, to 
effect the restoration, &c., of Independ- 
ence Hall, has recommended in its report 
of the 7th of May, 1873, that the build- 
ing at the southeast corner of Sixth and 
Chestnut streets, ‘‘already interesting 
from its association with the organization 
of the Government under the Constitution 
of the United States, must be preserved, 
and would be appropriately given up to 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
to receive its valuable collections, and as 


a general hall for its meeting,” &c., 
therefore, 

Resolved, That this society heartily ap- 
proves of the recommendation, and when- 
ever the City Councils are disposed to 
restore the edifice, as near as maybe to 
the condition in which it was while this 

ity was the seat of Government of the 

nited States, and the building itself oc- 
cupied by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the same in Congress assem- 
bled, this society will be ready to co- 
operate with its suggestions, and, after 
the building shall have been so restored, 
to assume under proper conditions the 
guardianship of it as of a great historical 
monument perpetually recalling the ancient 
honors of this city, and its supreme his- 
toric dignity in the annals of the Federal 
Republic. ’ 

Resolved, That copies of this preamble 
and resolution be transmitted:to Frank M. 
Etting, Esq., chairman of the committee 
aforesaid, and to his Honor the Mayor of 
the city, with the request that it be made 
known to the City Councils, 

The following officers were renominated 
for election, and the society adjourned : 

President—John Wm. Wallace. 

Vice-Presidents—Benjamin H. Coates, 
G. “Yashington Smith, H. Gates Jones, 
Aubrey H. Smith, and Jaines L.Claghorn. 

Cor. Secretary—]. Ross Snowden. 

Librarian—James Shrigley. 

Treasurer—]. Edward Carpenter, 627 
Walnut street. 

Secretary—Townsend Ward. 

Recording Secretary—Sam'| L. Smedley. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


A CLAIM FOR PRECEDENCE.-~Philadelphians claim 
that the first public movement against the landing of 
tea in America, one hundred years ago, took place in 
their city. Col. Frank M. Etting, in his history of 
the Old State House (which is yet in manuscript), 
adduces facts in support of that claim. He says that 
the news of the sailing of the tea-ships reached 
Philadelphia at the close of September, and pro- 
duced a great commotion. The newspapers teemed 
with comments on the subject, and at a public 
meeting held at the State House on the 16th of 
October, the following resolutions were adopted: 


Reso.vep, That the disposal of their own property is the 
inherent right of freemen; that there can be no property in 
that which another can, of right, take from us without our 
consent; that the claim of Parliament to tax America is, in 
other words, a claim of right to levy contributions on us at 
pleasure, 

2. ‘That the duty imposed by Parliament upon tea landed 
in America is a tax on the Americans, or levying contribu- 
tions on them without their consent, 

3. ‘That the express purpose for which the tax is levied on 
the Americans, namely, for the support of government, ad- 
ministration of justice, and the defence of his Majesty's do- 
minions in America, has a direct tendency to render Assem- 
blies useless, and to introduce arbitrary government and 
slavery. 

4 ‘That a virtuous and steady opposition to this Ministerial 
plan of governing America is absolutely necessary to pm 
serve even a shadow of liberty, and is a duty which every 
freeman in America owes to his country, to himself and to his 
posterity. 

5. That the resolution lately entered into by the East 
India Company to send out their teas to America, subject to 
the payment of duties on its being landed here, is an open 
attempt to enforce this Ministerial plan, and a violent at- 
tack upon the liberties of America. 

6. That it is the duty of every American to oppose this at- 
tempt, 

7. ‘That whoever shall, directly or indirectly, countenance 


this attempt, or in any wise aid or abet in unloading, receiv-. 


ing, or vending the tea sent or to be sent out by the East 
India Company, while it remains subject to the payment of a 
duty here, is an enemy to his country. 

8. ‘That a committee be immediately chosen to wait on 
those gentlemen who, it is teported, are appointed by the 
Fast India Company to receive and sell said tea, and request 
them, from a regard to their own character, and the peace 
and good order of the city and province, immediately to re- 
sign their appointment, 


This was more than a fortnight before the “Sons 
of Liberty,” in Boston, summoned the consignees 
to a public meeting on the subject, under Liberty 
Tree. The Philadelphians acted on the resolutions 
with spirit. Even so early as the 27th of Septem- 
ber, the self-constituted Tarring and Feathering 
Committee had issued an admonition to the pilots 
on the Delaware to look out for the tea-ship Polly. 

At a meeting in Boston, on the 29th of Novem- 
ber, it was resolved that no tea should be landed. 
Three days afterwards the following card appeared 
conspicuously in Philadelphia: 

A CARD, 
TH E PUBLIC prefent their compliments to Meffieurs 
AMES ann DRINKER ..... We are informed that 
you have this Day received your Commiffion to enflave your 
native Country; and as your frivolous Plea of having received 
no Advice, relative to the fcandalous Part you were to act, in 
the ‘Tga-Scuemg, can no longer ferve your purpofe, nor 
divert our Attention, we expect and defire you will imme- 
diately inform the Pustic, by a iine or two to be lett at the 
Correr House, Whether you will, or will not, renounce all 
Pretenfions to te that Cc iffion?.... THAT We May 
GOVERN OURSELVES ACCORDINGLY, 
Philadelphia, December 2, 1773. 





The expected tea-ship did not arrive in the Dela- 
ware until Christmas. Meanwhile three tea-ships 
had arrived at Boston, and on the night of the 16th 
of December, their cargoes had been cast into the sea. 

A statement in a Boston paper in October, 
seems to indicate that the patriots, there followed 
instead of leading. It says that they “express the 
same sentiments in regard to the tea expected from 
London, as the people of New York and Philadel- 
phia, whose conduct they highly approve, and 
strongly urge their countrymen to imitate. The 
masters of all their London vessels, too, they expect, 
like those of New York and Philadelphia, will refuse 
to bring any tea to America while the duty remains.’ 


THE EASTERN LUNATIC ASYLUM OF VIRGINIA. 
The one hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the Eastern Lunatic Asylum, at Williamsburg, Va., 
was celebrated in the Asylum building on the even- 
ing of the 1oth of November. The chapel, in 
which the- services were held, was beautifully dec- 
orated. The exercises began with chanting of the 
Anthem “Exalt him all ye People.” Governor 
Walker presided, and Dr. George T, Wilmer de- 
livered a centennial address. He said that to Vir- 
ginia belongs the honor of having originated the 
first public asylum for the insane ever established on 
this continent. The General Assembly of the 
State in 1769, appointed a board of directors for 
the purpose, and the asylum building (now the 
centre part) was conscructed by Benjamin Powell. 
It was completed and placed in the hands of the 
directors in 1773, who were William Nelson, Thos. 
Nelson, Robert Carter, Peyton Randolph, Robert 
C. Nicholas, John Blair, Jr., George Wythe, Dud- 
ley Digges, Jr., Thomas Everard and John Taze- 
well, The first two patients were received on the 
12th of October, 1773. 


AN INDIAN LEGEND.—The mind of the Indian 
is full of fancies, and everything mysterious takes 
the form of the supernatural in his thoughts. Be. 
tween Fort Erie and the Grand River, in Canada, 
there is a new Indian agency called Standing 
Rock, which name is derived from a bowlder which 
stands alone on a plain, about three miles from the 
river. A late visitor says it is identified with a 
curious Indian legend, which makes that stone the 
person of an ancient Indian —— The legend 
runs thus: A powerful band of red men made that 
region their stamping grounds. The chief desertea 
his old wife and took a young squaw to his bosom. 
The old Queen, deeply grieved, went back from 
the river, and sitting on the ground mourned there 
for several days. On the ninth day she was turned 
into this huge bowlder. This story the Indians 
believe to this day, and the stone is held sacred by 
them. From time immemorial, the rock has been 
decorated with gay colored cloths, and a bucket has 
been kept within a few inches of its base contin- 
ually filled with water, for the old Queen to 
drink. It is considered a heinous offence tothe Great 
Spirit to disturb this bucket, or in any way dese- 
crate the bowlder—the petrified Indian Queen. 








Peter D. Vroom. 


Ex-Governor Peter D. Vroom died at Trenton, 
New Jersey, on Tuesday, the 18th of November. 
He was a native of Somerset County, N. J., where 
he was born on the 12th of December, 1791. He 
was graduated at Columbia College, New York, at 
the age of seventeen years, and was admitted to the 
bar as a practitioner of the law in 1813. In 1827 
and 1829, he represented his native county in the 
State. Legislature with great ability, and in the 
autumn of 1829, he was elected Governor, He 
was again elected in 1830 and 1831. After an in- 
terval of two years, he was again raised to the 
chair of .Chief Magistrate of his State, but declined 
a re-election in 1836. In 1838, he was elected to 
Congress upon the Democratic ticket, but was de. 
feated in 1840. He wasa member of the Consti- 
tutional Convention of his State, and was chosen to 
be a Presidential Elector in 1852, when he cast his 
vote for Franklin Pierce. He declined the 
Chief Justiceship of his State, and was sent as 
United States Minister to Prussia, by President 
Pierce. In 1861, he was a member of the Peace 
Conventi~n at Washington city. In 1868, he was 
again Presidential Elector, and cast his vote for 
Horatio Seymour. Since that time he had been in 
the enjoyment of private life. 

Governor Vroom. was a trustee of Rutgers College 
from 1829, until his death, a period of forty-four 
years. He was twice the recipient of the Honorary 
degree of LL. D.—from Columbia College in 1837, 
and from the College of New Jersey, in 1857. 


Mary Custis Leg. 


Mary Custis Lee, widow of the late General 
Robert E. Lee, President of Washington College, 
Lexington, Va., died at her residence in that town, 
on the 6th of November, She was a daughter of 
the late George Washington Parke Custis, of 
Arlington House, Virginia, and great-granddaugh- 
ter of Mrs. General Washington. She had been, 
during her married life, a highly exemplary wife 
and devoted mother, and was beloved by all who 
knew her, for her generous and amiabie disposition, 
her kindness of heart and purity of life as a Chris- 
tian woman, and as fulfilling every station in life to 
which she was called, with fidelity and honor. The 
writer was favored with her personal acquaintance 
and friendship for a quarter of a century, having 
been a frequent visitor at Arlington House during 
the lifetime of her parents, and her residence 
there after the death of her father, until she de- 
parted from it in May, 1861, and joined her hus- 
band at Richmond, when he had left the army of 
the Republic, and become a leader in that of the 
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Confederates. Her kindness greatly endeared her 
to her servants while they were in a state of 
slavery, a condition which she always deplored, 
and was ever willing to see abolished, It is evi- 
dent frem her correspondence with the writer that 
her heart was not at first with the cause which her 
husband had espoused, and she left Arlington 
House for Richmond with reluctance and regret. 

For many years Mrs, Lee was a great suffercr 
from rheumatism, but christian resignation made 
her cheerful. The death of her husband, and very 
recently one of her daughters, was too much afflic- 
tion for her wearied spirit to bear, and she sunk 
under it. The soul of a good woman, in the high- 
est sense of that term, departed from this earth, 
when death claimed the mortal part of Mary Custis 
Lee. 


Joun Ear y, 


The Right Reverend John Early, D.D., the old- 
est Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, died at Lynchburg, Va., on the sth of Nov. 
He was a native of Virginia, where he was born in 
1785, and was consequently cighty-eight years of 
age. He joined the conference in that State in 
early life, and became an_ efficient itinerant 
preacher. As Secretary of the Conference, Presi- 
ding Elder and Delegate of the General Confer- 
ence, he was always faithful, dutiful and useful. 
At the last General Conference (1846), held by the 
separate organized church of the South, he was 
appointed Book Agent, and held that position 
until he was chosen Bishop, in 1854. Asa revi- 
valist and travelling preacher, he had few equals in 
the South, 





W. J. HaRpee, 


General W. J. Hardee, who was a military leader 
of Confederates in the late civil war, died at 
Wythesville, Va., on the 6th of November. He was a 
resident of Selma, Ala., whither his remains were 
taken for interment. General Hardee was born 
in Savannah, Georgia, about the year 1818, and 
was graduated at West Point in 1838. He entered 
the National army as a member of a dragoon 
corps, served gallantly in the war with Mexico, and 
came out of it with the commission of Lieutenant 
Colonel, He was instructor of tactics at West 
Point a few years before the civil war, and was the 
author of a manual on that subject. In June, 
1861, he was appointed a Brigadier in the Confed- 
erate service, and rose to the rank of Lieutenant- 
General. At the close of the war he retired to his 
plantation in Alabama. 
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Mission of the North American People, Geo- 
graphical, Social and Political. Illustrated by Six 
Charts, delineating the Physical Architecture and 
Thermal Laws of all the Continent. By WILLIAM 
GiLpLN, late Governor of Colorado. Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., 8vo. pp. 217. This is the 
title of a beautifully printed volume, every way 
faultless in typographical execution, and in the pro- 
duction of itscharts. It is a volume full of grave 
and important suggestions, worthy of the most pro- 
found attention of the historian and statesman. 
it is evidently the production of an active 
thinker; a careful student of history, and its 
cognate topic, physical geography, and a keen ob- 
server of men, nature and the relations of events. 
For many years a resident of the interior of our 
Continent as an officer in the National army, and 
later as the Chief Magistrate of one of the most im- 
portant of our organized territories, the author has 
had rare facilities for observation, and has most in- 
dustriously made use of them, as this volume testi- 
fies. It is a reproduction of his book published in 
1860, entitled Zhe Central Gold Region, and the 
Grain, Pastoral and Gold Regions of North Amer. 
ica, enlarged, in which, he says, was “condensed 
the memoranda and reflections suggested by a re- 
sidence of twenty years in the wilderness; and in 
the midst of the pioneer people who occupy the 
foreground of progress, and clear open the track of 
empire,” 

The author’s chief design seems to be to call the 
attention of the American people to the advantages 
of their peculiar situation, geographically, topogra- 
phically and climatic in their relations to the rest of 
the world and the progress of the race; and to give 
reasons why we should pay more attention to the 
development of the agricultural and mineral resour- 
ces of the interior of our Continent, than to the busi- 
ness of the ocean, The volume treats of the moun- 
tain formation of North America—the Cordilleras, 
the Plateau and the North American Andes; The 
Cordillera of the Sierra Madre and the Eastern Cor- 
dillera ; the Plateau of North America; The Sierra 
San Juan; the South Pass of America; the great 
Basin of the Missisippi; Pastoral) America; the 
system of the Parcs; Thermal America, and in 
general terms of the great Mission of the North 
Americans. The Six Charts are exceedingly in- 
teresting to the student of our physical geography, 
climatology, et cetera: They consist of two maps 
of North America; thermal maps of North Amer- 
ica; map illustrating the system of the Parcs, or the 
valleys accompanying the rivers, and the domestic 
relations of the Great Plains; map of the World, 
which contrasts the longitudinal and latitudinal 
form of the Continents, the isothermal zodiac and 
axis of intensity and the line of a cosmopolitan 
railway, and a map of the system of the parcs of 
Colorado, 
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Sketch of the Life of Fohn H. Sheppard, A. M. 
author of the “ The Life of Commodore Tucker,” 
“ The Defence of Masonry,” &c. By JouN WARD 
Deu, A. M., 8vo. pp. 16. This isa neatly printed 
pamphlet, reprinted, in an edition of one hundred 
copies, from the October part of the “ New Eng- 
land and Genealogical Register.” It is a carefully 
prepared memoir by a skillful hand, of a leading 
New England lawyer and industrious literary man, 
who died last June, in the 85th year of his age. 
Mr. Sheppard was.a native of England, but was 
brought to this country by his parents when he was 
quite young. He was educated partly at the 
Academy in Hallowell, Maine, and partly at Har- 
vard University. Admitted to the bar in 1807, he 
rose to eminence in the profession of the law. In 
1842 he removed to Boston, where he remained 
the rest of his life, much of the time engaged in 
literary pursuits. The pamphlet contains a finely 
engraved portrait of Mr. Sheppard. 


The Atmosphere. Translated from the French 
of CAMILLE FLAMMARION. Edited by JAMEs 
GLAISHER, F. R. S., Superintendant of the Mag- 
netical and Meteorological Department of the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 8vo. pp. 453. This beautiful and 
extremely interesting work was published in Paris, 
in 1872, in a large volume, closely printed, and 
containing much more matter than the work here 
noticed. The editor has made a judicious abridge- 
ment of that volume, leaving out considerable mat- 
ter which had only a remote connection with the 
subject of the Atmosphere. He has also eliminated 
the rhapsodies of the author, or his attempts at fine 
writing, and produced a charming and useful book. 
The American publishers have brought it out in a 
very attractive manner, with ten chromo lithographs 
and eighty-six wooc-cuts illustrative of the subject. 

The work treats of the form, dimensions and 
movements of the Earth, and of the influence ex- 
erted on meteorology by the physical conformation 
of the globe; of the figure, height, color, weight 
and chemical components of the atmosphere; of 
the meteorological phenomena produced by the 
action of light, and the optical appearance which 
objects present as seen through different atmos- 
pheric strata, and of the phenomonaconnected with 
heat, wind, clouds, rain and electricity, including 
the subjects of the laws of climate. The whole is 
explained in a popular manner, and as free as pos- 
sible from technicalities; the object having been to 
produce a work giving a broad outline of the 
causes which give rise to facts of every-day oc- 
currence in the atmosphere, in such form that any 
reader who wished to obtain a general view of such 
phenomena and their origin, would be readily ena- 
bled to do so. The work was translated by Mr. C. 
B, Pitman.. 
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